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ASIATIC FAT-TAILED SHEEP 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


In the summer of 1892 a flock of thirteen sheep which arrived 
in New York attracted much attention. They were brought from 
Persia by Hon Truxton Beale, on his return from service as United 
States minister plenipotentiary near the court of the shah. The 
sheep were not shaped in accordance with American ideas of sym- 
metry, nor were they uniform in color. But the striking pecul- 
iarity was the tail—so broad and massive as to appear almost like a 
continuation of the haunches. Incolor they were of various shades 
of brown and gray, but the prevailing tone was a dark, reddish 
brown. After undergoing the necessary legal quarantine, they 
were forwarded by rail to California, where they and their progeny 
are now in the hands 
of MrC. P. Bailey, the 
noted breeder of 
Angora goats. The 
climate of California 
has proved hi £g hl y 
favora ble to them, 
and the original flock 
has more than doub- 
led. The mutton of 
these sheep is said to 
be very fine in quality 
and flavor. The tail 
is composed almost 
wholly of fat, and is 
esteemed a great deli- 
cacy, and is used in 
cookery as butter is 
employed among 
western peoples. It 
often weighs from 
20 to 30 Ibs when the 
animal is in good con- 
dition. The entire 
live weight of these 
sheep is from 150 to 
180 lbs for rams, and 
125 to 140 lbs for ewes. 
The fleeces are light 
and of little value, 
The staple is known 
in the markets as 
Smyrna wool, and is 
employed chiefly for 
making carpets. The 
rams cross very suc- 
cessfully on the ewes of Merino and other American breeds, the 
lambs being heavier and of earlier maturity than pure-bred Merino. 
The counter cross is not as practicable, for structural reasons. 

The Persian sheep, widely as they differ from the European 
and American breeds, are fairly typical of the ovine race which 
has grazed the hills and valleys of western Asia from the earliest 
historic ages. That the sheep so frequently referred to in the Bible 
were of this type is evident, not only from the testimony of history, 
but also from the sacred writ itself. In Leviticus, third chapter 
ninth verse, it is commanded that when a lamb was sacrificed as a 
peace offering, the priest should take ‘‘the fat thereof, the whole 
rump off hard by the backbone.” The seven thousand sheep of 
Job, the flocks which David watched on the plains of Bethlehem, 
and the sheep which are found to-day in western Asia in numbers 
from the single lamb reared in the peasant’s hut to the great flocks 
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which constitute the woolly wealth of some great sheik or bey, all 
are typified by these Persian sheep. They are admirably adapted 
to the situation in which they are found. The peculiar appendage 
which marks them from other ovine races is really a provision 
against vicissitudes of their climate. Like the hump of the bison, 
camel and zebra, it is a reservoir of fat, which sustains the life of 
the animal when food resources partially fail. In periods of drouth 
or scarcity of food, the tail, like the humps referred to, becomes 
absorbed and shrinks away, to fill out again to full proportions 
when the rains have started the pasturage into abundant growth. 





FEEDING MEAT TO HOGS 


I am not aware that any experiment station has determined the 
value of cheap raw or 
cooked meat for 
hogs. My test indi- 
cates that it will not 
pay farmers to sell 
canners for $5 per 
head. This has been 
avery common price 
for old and worn-out 
scrub cows, and buy- 
ers seldom realize 
much, profit after 
deducting freight, 
yardage, commission 
and feed. My test be- 
gan Dec 2d, with 21 
thrifty pigs one lot 
being fed the meat 
from a canner, or lean 
cow that cost $3 and 
dressed 367 lbs, the 
other lot of equal 
weight having no 
meat, and both got 
‘ skimmilk and mid- 
dlings, with the fol- 
lowing result : 
~ Dec2to9 Lot1 Lot2 
Skimmilk, 268 lbs 209 Ibs 
Middlings, 83 62 
Meat, 92 
Wt Dec2, 365 330 
Wt Dec 9, 420 398 
Gain in wt, 55 68 
The first lot gained 
1lb in weight for each 
4.8 lbs of skimmilk 
and 14 lbs of mid- 
dlings consumed. The middlings cost 70c per cwt, so that with 
pork at 4c the skimmilk was worth 60c per cwt. On the same 
basis, the 92 lbs of meat (including bones and _ rejected 
parts) was worth $1.01, equal to $1.36 per cwt for the meat 
(74 lbs) actually consumed. The meat spoiled after being fed four 
more days to Lot 1, which gained only 20 lbs, while Lot 2, 
previously on meat but now on milk and middlings alone, gained 
44 lbs. Assuming that such beef is worth one cent per pound 
dressed weight to feed hogs, as this preliminary experiment indi- 
cates, and allowing the viscera to be worth 75c and the hide $1.80 
(60 lbs sold at 8c), the carcass netted $6.22. [This experiment is 
interesting. but must not be considered at all conclusive. Feeding 
tests are of value only when most carefully conducted and verified 
by duplicates or repeated trials, and even then the ordinary feeder 
may not attain the results noted.]|—[J. N. Muncey, Iowa. 
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THE FEEDING VALUE OF ROOTS 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, MICHIGAN 


There are many substances which if chemical analysis be taken 
as the sole guide for feeding value, would appear to be ideal rations, 
yet it is sometimes found that either éhe animals will refuse to eat 
them altogether, or fail to do well when restricted to them. It is 
important then that foods should be appetizing, that they should 
be relished by the stock. Again one cannot consistently advise the 
nse of articles of food, at least to any considerable extent, unless it 
can be profitably produced or purchased at a comparatively rea- 
sonable figure in the markets. 

The chemical analysis of roots has proven satisfactory, they are 
relished by stock, they can be profitably grown, and when fed out to 
farm animals experience has shown that the results obtained have 
come up to all reasonable expectations. I find them valuable as a 
food for all farm stock. Horses soon learn to like them and it has 
been a custom with me to feed about two good sized roots to a horse 
every day. All the young cattle get rutabagas, seldom more than 
sixty pounds of cut roots a day, depending on the age and size of 
the animal. I aim to feed the cows what sugar beets they will eat 
up clean. The brood sows get a few roots every day and seem to 
eat and relish them as well as grain. Poultry are fond of a light 
feed of finely chopped beets at frequent intervals. 

While I advocate the feeding of roots to all farm animals, 
where succulent food in some other form is not available, yet I be- 
lieve that roots are pre-eminently a most valuable and an economic 
food for sheep. At the Michigan experiment station, in an experi- 
ment conducted to ascertain the relative value of ensilage and roots 
for fattening lambs, the roots gave much the most marked results. 
Not only this but the economic value of roots as a factor in the ra- 
tion of fattening lambs was conclusively proven. It is very expen- 
sive to construct a silo and get suitable machinery, while in rais- 
ing and feeding roots no great initial outlay is occasioned and the 
roots furnish valuable succulent food. 





WINTERING IDLE HORSES 


On most farms there is not enough work during the winter sea- 
son to keep constantly employed half the number of teams kept 
busy during seed time and harvest. Many farmers think it econo- 
mical to winter the idle horses at the straw stack, but such economy 
is more imaginary than real. If these horses had their shoes re- 
moved and were allowed to run loose in a 12 by 14 ground 
floor box-stall and fed a less quantity of straw than they eat and 
trample under foot in the open yard, their condition would be far 
better at the opening of spring. It should also be remembered that 
only young horses whose digestion is good and that are known to 
be easy keepers, can be successfully wintered on straw alone. Oats 
are the natural food of the horse and should be fed during enforced 
idleness rather than grain or meal of a more stimulating nature. 
lf kept in a stable they should have new bedding as needed, and be 
curry-combed and brushed daily whether they are stabled or in 
the open air. A feed of potatoes, carrots, turnips, beéts, or apples 
should be given weekly. Such food is fully worth the market price 
for feeding to horses in winter. 





HOW TO CATCH AND MANAGE SKUNKS 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN 


It may seem to some that no one would bother with a skunk, 
considering the terrible stench it may emit, but the fur of few 
animals is of more value than that of a skunk, particularly if a 
black one; while the avoidance of trouble from the stench is simply 
a matter of knowing how. It is no trouble to trap the skunk; he 

no cunning, and will blunder into any sort of trap. A 
deadfall catches and kills a skunk without exciting him or allowing 
the use of his terrible perfume. Whether a trapper desires it or not, 
he will often find a skunk in one of his steel traps that were set for 
mink or raccoon. The animal will not emit the secretion when 
caught unless frightened. The terrible weapon is never used 
except in self-defence. When a skunk is found in a steel trap, do 
not rush up to it at once. Come up slowly and carefully; talk to 
it; make friends with it; watch its tail. So long as that remains 
down there is no danger. If it raises its tail, step back. Make no 
quick motions. It may require half an hour to get near enough to 
unfasten the trap chain, but it can be done if the approach and the 
work is not too rapid. When the trap is finally free, fasten the 
chain to the end of a pole ten or fifteen feet long. Take hold of the 
other end of the pole and slowly pull the skunk along toward some 
water deep enough to drown the animal. A skunk may be led in 
this way a long distance, and if the work is carefully done there 
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will be no odor whatever. When the skunk is pulled into the 
water, all it thinks of is to get out, but the trap holds it down, 
and thus it is soon drowned. 

If there is no water near, the skunk may be released. Of 
course, it might be shot, but this would spoil the skin if shot in 
such a manner as to avoid all smell. If it is desirable to shoot it, 
let the work be done with a heavily loaded shotgun, from a dis- 
tance of about ten feet, striking the anima! in the small of the back 
from one side. This will paralyze the hind parts and there will be 
no smell. The glands that secrete the peculiarly pungent defensive 
fluid whereby the skunk makes itself so obnoxious, are two in num- 
ber, each the size of a large hickory nut. They are located just below 
the roots of the tail, one on each side, and if care is exercised in 
skinning the animal not to cut into these organs, there will be no 
more odor than there is in skinning a squirrel. 





Concentrated Lye for Dehorning Calves.—A number of prepar- 
ations have been used successfully for dehorning calves, but as the 
ordinary farmer seldom has these at hand, I will describe my 
method, which is not widely known but has proved very satis- 
factory. Perform the operation before the animal is a week old. 
Catch the calf and hold its head firmly. With a pair of scissors 
clip the hair from about the horn, which at this time has not come 
through the skin. Place on the point of a knifea little paste, made 
by mixing concentrated lye and water. Put this on the horn and 
rub in well, taking care not to get iton the animal’s skin. The lye 
completely kills the horn but does not seem to hurt the calf for 
more than an hour or two. A scab forms after a few days, and 
when this comes off the hair grows over the spot, completely con- 
cealing any scar which may be left.—[W. 8S. King, Nebraska. 


How to Make Dairying Pay was the subject of a paper by B. P. 
Norton to the Iowa dairymen’s association. He is milking 29 cows 
and made’ 3134 Ibs of butter per cow. He ships his butter to 
Duluth and New Orleans and it netted him 24}c by the year, an 
average of $76.66 per cow. He estimates the food of the cow 
worth from $50 to $35, and that the skimmilk will pay for the 
labor. His feed is ensilage the year around, pasture in its season 
and a grain feed for about seven months in the year. The grain is 
barley, oats and corn in equal quantities ground together, and then 
mixed half and half with bran and each cow fed a peck twice a 
day. He waters in the barn, leaves water in the trough, and puts 
the grain on the ensilage. The Baby separator he finds the best 
investment a dairyman can make—will pay to buy one for six or 
seven good cows. 


Cooking Stock Feed.—‘‘I suppose it will bea long time before 
feeders agree concerning the desirability of cooking for stock,” 
writes C. B. W., of Shawano, Wis. ‘Permit me to give my experi- 
ence and observation. While I resided in Washington Co, New 
York, all the best farmers there fed their hogs boiled potatoes, 
mixed with ground corn and peas. Hogs so fed, in lots of 25 to 
50, would average 350 pounds. In my own experience of fattening 
old cattle for beef, I find that the best results are obtained by taking 
good sound corn and boiling it until the kernels crack open. It 
becomes very soft. Add a little salt while boiling. Feed when 
cool. It is the cheapest, and will fatten animals in the shortest 
possible time. Corn treated this way will also put flesh on horses 
which have become poor from hard work, very rapidly. It has 
also proved excellent for milch cows.” 

Crowd the Making of Pork Now.—The weather is cool enough 
for giving the pigs good appetites, but not cold enough to consume 
food for anything but the putting on of flesh, Wheat meal and 
bran, with cornmeal and oats occasionally, make an agreeable 
change in the diet of hogs from Nebraska which were brought east 
last summer. Cultivation of sugar beets, mangels and carrots for 
feeding stock is on the increase in this vicinity, and so far as I have 
been able to learn from growers, they are unanimously well pleased 
with results. Such roots make a good variety for hogs, as well as 
beef. Excellent for cattle and sheep.—[Samuel Edwards, Northern 
Illinois. 

Beating a Cow is brutal and wrong, demoralizing alike to the 
beater and the beaten, and it is no more desirable with a child than 
with acow. Noone was ever reformed or made better by a beat- 
ing while millions have been taught to be deceitful by the process. 
Keep your temper—don’t get excited and don’t be a beater. 





The butter which scored 99} points and took the first prize at 
the recent Iowa state convention, was made by Martin Mortensen, 
@ young buttermaker with but six months experience. 
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HOW TO KEEP UP THE FERTILITY OF OUR FARMS 


[From an address by Prof. W. P. Brooks, Mass. Agr’! College.] 


The conditions contributing to make our lands productive are. 
numerous. Physical or mechanical conditions as texture, drainage, 
water capacity, etc, have as much to do with productiveness as 
does the chemical compo- 
sition. Regarding physical 
conditions, according to 
Hilgard’s system, there are 
thirteen grades of grits, 
sands, dust, silt and clay. 
Analyses have been made 
of Agawam plain land of 
poor fertility, of the Massa- 
chusetts experiment station 
soil, fertile and of nearly 
ideal physical character, and 
of the diked salt marsh of 
Marshfield, sodden in rains 
and baked in drouths, These 
analyses show the soil of the 
experiment station to have a 
fortunate blending of ma- 
terials, securing good agri- 
cultural conditions, while 
the other soils represent two 
extremes ; the Agawam soil 
too much coarse, the diked 
marsh too much fine ma- 
terial. Large applications 
of manure may be profitably 
made on the station soil, 
while the use of manure on 
the other sorts of soil requires caution, Thorough preparation 
and careful culture help amazingly to keep up fertility. 

Soils have but very little capacity for holding nitrogen in 
soluble compounds as nitric acid and ammonia, while ordinarily 
phosphoric acid and potash are easily held. The bank which holds 
the phosphoric acid and potash is “solid,” but not so with 
nitrogen. To endeavor to accumulate a working nitrogen capital 
by the application of soluble materials such as nitrate of soda is 
folly ; but such capital is desirable and its accumulation in manures, 
stubble and roots of grass and clover, green crops to be plowed 
under, etc, is sound practice. Green manuring cannot increase the 
quantity of phosphoric acid or potash, as the plant returns only 
what it received from the soil ; neither does the plant prevent their 
loss, as the soil has the capacity for their retention. As green 
manuring plants are vigorous growers, the feeding roots are pro- 
vided with an acid which exerts a powerful solvent action. The 
myriads of roots ramify throughout the soil, dissolving phosphoric 
acid and potash as they grow. 

Unoccupied soils in late summer or autumn lose soluble nitro- 
gen. A growing crop should therefore be kept on the fields. Green 
manuring enables the farmer to conserve soil nitrogen. It enables 
him—to adopt a simile—to put the soluble nitrates which his effective 
handmaids warmth, air and bacteria have been producing under 
lock and key, and to hold them there during the period—autumn, 
winter and early spring—when that active thief—heavy rain—is 
most likely to abscond with them. Asan illustration, Indian corn 
finishes growing by Sept 15. "While growing, the roots stand ready 
to absorb the nitrogen as fast as liberated, but these roots become 
inactive at the very time rains are the most frequent and nitrogen 
for two months is likely to be lost by leaching. As a preventive I 
have sown white mustard about August 1, and which grows until 
November 15 in the corn field. Winter rye may be sown if the 
land is to be unused until May 25. Don’t allow bare land after 
early potatoes or rye. It is bad practice. Plow or harrow and sow 
some cheap, quick-growing seed to cover the field—keeping down 
marauding weeds and preventing the theft of nitrates. 

Clover, peas, beans, vetches, lupines and a few other plants 
absorb nitrogen from the air. The supply of nitrogen in the air is 
exhaustless and nitrogen is the most expensive plant food. Through 
the agency of bacteria, which develop in little nodules upon the 
roots of the plants named above, atmospheric nitrogen is assimi- 
lated, For success in growing these air nitrogen-users the soil 
must be well drained and pulverized, potash, phosphoric acid and 
lime must be in plentiful supply, as must the germs of the proper 
bacteria and buta small stock of available soil nitrogen. If the 
proper bacteria are absent the plant is powerless to use atmospheric 
nitrogen. Every crop has two values, food and manurial. Plow 
the crop in and the entire manurial value is obtained, while if fed 
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wisely, the full food value and four-fifths of the manurial value are 
obtained. Food value plus four-fifths the manurial value minus 
the cost of handling crop and manure under conditions prevailing 
in Massachusetts, will generally be greater than the full manurial 
value, hence the wisdom of feeding rather than turning under a 
crop which farm stock will relish. Whether the crop is pastured 
or cut and fed green makes no material difference. The manurial 
effect of roots and stubble of a green crop is always considerable. 








FOR HAULING CORN FODDER 
J. L. BILLUPS 

Hauling fodder is nota pleasant task at best. Many devices 
have been invented for lessening the labor in loading. The vehicle 
described herewith greatly simplifies the operation. Use two 4x4 
scantling 12 or 14 feet long for sills. Foran axle select a 4x4 six 
feet long. On the upper side of this bolt a spindle, which can ba 
made by any black- 
smith. Place the axle 
a little back of the 
center and on top of 
theframe. Use mow- 
er, or strong low, 
wheels. Make run- 
ners for front end 
from 4x6 blocks 18 inches long. Sink heads of bolts which hold on 
runners two or three inches below the surface. Board the frame 
crosswise and place a small railing at each end. Attach the ends 
of a chain to the ends of the sills and hitch to the center of it. For 
hilly ground supply a tongue, by bolting a pole to the first cross 
board and the center of the chain. This contrivance is low, easily 
loaded, and will turn and draw as lightly as a cart. 





CORN FODDER DRAG, 





AN IMPROVED SHINGLING STAGE 


The old-fashioned stage for shingling a roof, in which brackets, . 
nailed to the shingles already laid, supported a number of lengths 
of boards, is unsatisfactory because taking too much timeand trou- 

; ble to build, but particularly be- 
cause it leaves nail holes in the 
shingles which are very apt to 
=-- occasion leaks. A simple plan 
is suggested in the sketch, A 
piece of two by three stuff has 
the butts of shingles nailed to its 
under surface as shown. The 
points of the shingles are then 

SECURE STAGE FOR SHINGLING. nailed securely upon the last 
course of shingles laid, the next course being laid right over these 
staging shingles, which at the end of the job are simply backed out 
of place, the nails that held their tips splitting the tips and remain- 
ing under the course of shingles laid down over them. No nail 
holes are thus made in the roof. Each piece of two by three stuff 
should have a number of these shingles attached, and the points of 
the latter should be firmly nailed when this kind of stage is put 
down. 











French Breakfast Radishes.—After trying more than thirty 
varieties of radishes, the consensus of opinion at my table, where a 
half dozen varying tastes are to be catered for, is that the radish 
named above is the best. I mean by that, that it is the best early 
radish, the best summer radish and the best autumn radish. Of 
course, those who want winter radishes, must grow that type. The 
little French Breakfast is very early ; in the spring, in the open air, 
it will be ready for the table in 35 or 40 days from sowing. In the 
summer I have had it mature in 28 days. It is always tender and 
delicate and it will remain so for a week after it is about grown. I 
planted every two or three weeks and had a succession for the 
table which was not broken from first to last.—[F. Jarvis, Orange 
Go,.N, Y. 


Keeping House Plants from Freezing.—On very cold nights it is 
sometimes difficult to keep the house plants from freezing. A few 
of the tenderer kinds may be removed from the colder window to 
the middle of the room, and the others covered with newspapers. 
Pinning newspapers against the window sash will prevent much of 
the heat of the room from escaping. Where there are many plants, 
a useful plan is to place a couple of lamps, or a small oil stove 
between the flowers and the window, and light them just before 
retiring. The coldest time will occur in the early morning when 
the house fires are the lowest, and the lamps will then be at work, 
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POULTRY ON THE FARM 


B. HOLMES 


Under egual conditions no branch of farming can be made to 
pay so largely in steady, everyday income and profit as the hens. 
The truth is equally as patent that on very few farms are the re- 
turns anywhere near what they might be. I have in mind two 
farmers, one keeping about 300 head, the other about 100. In both 
cases the hens have unlimited range, they have the run of barns, 
horse stables, hay mows and bays, wagon and tool sheds. The reader 
can imagine the condition of the floors, mangers, hay, tools and 
wagons. Both get a good return in eggs, although: nothing is fed 
to the hens besides what they pick up, and corn raised on the farm. 
Still I very much doubt if there is any profit in keeping fowls in 
this way, as the waste must be very great. I certainly would not 
endure them a moment if I had to put up with the filth and nasti- 
ness they occasion. In both flocks will be found a male to each 15 
or 20 females. If a small house was provided for 15 or 20 females 
and one male, all the eggs wanted for hatching could be obtained 
to raise pullets enough to renew the flock. The saving in feed for 
a year which the worse than useless males consume would pay for 
the house. 

If females that were reasonably uniform in markings were se- 
lected from the flock and a male bought of some pure breed which 
most nearly matched the females, one season would improve the ap- 
pearance of the flock 100 per cent, and if selection of females was 
made with good judgment, as great a gain in utility, larger birds and 
better layers would result. If all the cockerels from these young 
flocks were sold when they weighed one and one-half or two pounds, 
if they were hatched early as they should be, this would put good 
money in the farmer’s pocket at a time when other crops are not 
ready to market. 

Then if the same plan was followed for a second and a third 
year the result would be a flock equal to pure breds so far as uni- 
formity of color and markings, size and general characteristics are 
concerned. Small houses to accommodate 50 fowls can be built 
very cheaply on most farms, as the farmer can do the work himself, 
and there is often waste lumber lying about which would answer 
the purpose just as well as new. If these small houses are placed 
150 or 200 feet apart the fowls will always return to their own house 
at night, although they may mingle together during the day, but 
as there are no males this will do no harm; no fencing will be 
needed except for the breeding flock. Two half-barrels on a stone 
boat, one for feed and one for water and a horse for twenty minutes 
twice a day will make easy work of the feeding and watering for 
eight or ten of such houses. A basket can be taken along the last 
feeding to gather the eggs. In winter they would need to be gath- 
ered oftener, but then the farmer has plenty of leisure and can 
make as many gatherings as necessary. There is more profit to be 
made from eight flocks of 50 each than from 400 under one roof, 
even if they have large runs or partial liberty. 





WHERE THE HEN BUSINESS EXCEEDS DAIRYING AND WHY 


W. H. BURNHAM, NEW YORK 





The keeping of poultry for egg production is increasing in central 
New York, as it has been fully demonstrated that it is a profitable 
business. A few years ago, no one knew whether keeping poultry 
for eggs paid or not, as no account was kept of value of the feed 
consumed or of the products returned. Poultry were allowed to 
shift for themselves and feed of whatever kind was handy was 
thrown out tothem. This is still the general practice in the west- 
ern and southern states, but those sections can with great profit 
follow the example of our York State farmers. 

After a time a few enterprising men thought there was money 
in egg production and went at it to satisfy themselves. They began 
with a limited number of fowls, keeping an exact account of ex- 
penses and receipts, giving the best of care, studying what breeds 
were best and at the end of the year, figuring up, found that a profit 
had been made. This stimulated others to try their luck and every 
one found that where good treatment was given a satisfactory profit 
was made. _ From this start nearly every farmer has gone to keep- 
ing hens, giving them the attention that everything else on the 
farm received. Every year the business has increased and now far 
exceeds the dairy interest, which has been one of the leading occu- 
pations connected with the farm. The two go finely together. 
The number of hens kept causes no decrease in that of cows. Skim- 
milk is one of the best egg producers and the profits of the farm 
are easily doubled without cultivating a larger number of acres. 

Great attention has been paid to the breeding of the stock not 
for fancy points but for egg production. Judicious selections in 
mating has increased the number of eggs to a great extent and it is 


confidently asserted by our best breeders that the number will be 
doubled in a few years. There is no doubt but that we now have 
one of the best egg-producing strains and their reputation is already 
known all over the country, giving the poultry men another profit 
in the sale of eggs for hatching. Orders for eggs for incubators 
come from all over the country. Since a large number of eggs 
have been produced in this county, buyers have been attracted for 
strictly fresh eggs, for which there is always a demand at a price 
very much above common stock. Some of our largest breeders are 
getting from five to eight cents above the highest New York prices, 
and every one is getting the highest quotations at his own door. 
The Single Comb White Leghorn is universally kept, seeming to be 
the best breed for the purpose. But in other localities different 
breeds may be found better or just as good. 





FOWLS FOR THE BREEDING PEN 


MARY B. KEECH, IOWA 


Make up the breeding pen about the first of January, unless 
early broilers are desired, when November or December is none too 
early. Where it is desired to produce eggs for market, January 
will secure pullets which make the best winter layers. In this 
selection, hardiness and activity must be considered, the first being 
the most important. Choose only the most vigorous. Discard any 
which show the slightest traces of disease. Do not tolerate either 
a male or female which is lazy or sleepy. One of the chief causes 
of infertile eggs is improper mating. For young pullets select 
vigorous cocks in their second year. Mate old hens with cockerels 
not less than 10 months old. Eggs from immature pullets are often 
infertile or produce inferior chicks. 

Many poultry raisers claim that mating hens with cockerels 
will produce a preponderance of pullets, while pullets mated with 
cocks give more males. For the larger kinds one male to every 10 
females is necessary, while with the smaller breeds one male for 15 
females is sufficient. Never allow a mongrel cock in a poultry 


‘yard. There is not much to be gained by keeping mongrel hens, 


although they are sometimes useful in grading up the flock. 
Always use a pure bred male, and if mongrel hens ure kept, let the 
weak points in the hens be strong ones in the male. He must be 
perfectly healthy, active and graceful. Breeding fowls which are 
confined must be given all possible care. Be careful not to over- 
feed. Heavy feeding may make them plump and glossy, but their 
offspring will be weak and sickly. 








Profits in Farm Poultry depend more upon the care it receives 
than most people think. For the average farmer there is probably 
more profit in selling eggs than raising young chickens. Eggs al- 
ways command a high price during cold weather, and at that time 
there may always be anabundance of them. To secure winter eggs, 
Clara S. Everts of Indiana, says that early-hatched pullets, or hens 
one or two years old, must be had. Then these must be housed 
comfortably, for a hen with a frozen comb, wattles or feet, can- 
not lay. A comfortable house does not necessarily mean an expen- 
sive one. <A structure, the roof and three sides of which are cov- 
ered with straw or refuse hay will answer. Of course, there must 
be windows (toward the south if possible), to admit light and sun- 
shine, if good returns are expected. The house must be cleaned 
regularly and thoroughly. If attended to like the stalls of horses 
and cattle little labor is required, and it is quickly done. This is 
the only way of combating lice, the worst enemy of the poultryman. 


A Bad Fad.—Too many otherwise good breeders waste their 
time and talent in trying to originate new breeds. If they would 
turn their well-meant efforts to improving some of the seventy odd 
breeds we now have, it would be better. Of course, a worthy new 
breed is to be welcomed, but no one but a genius or a fool is likely 
to originate anything new and worth having in the poultry line. 
Select your best birds and breed from them alone, and thus im- 
prove your stock. Cross breeding is deterioration in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, with poultry as with other stock. 








Economy in Planting.—In small fruit growing a change of crops 
should take place without waiting a year or two for the plants to 
grow. When my strawberry bed has but one more year to grow I 
set in the rows raspberries. The raspberries are ready to bear as 
soon as the strawberries are given up. No year islost. So in my 
raspberry gardens I plant pear trees, and expect them to be in good 
bearing by the time the berries are worn out. A red raspberry 
plantation should be good for twelve years or more if properly 
cared for and manured. The pears will by that time be giving 
heavy crops. There is such a thing as alternation of crops for 
fruit as well as grains and vegetables. Apples planted again in old 
apple orchards do not thrive as well as on fresh ground. 
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PEARS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


The accompanying engraving illustrates a group of pears from the 
orchard of Mrs E. M. Opdyke, Beach View Cottage, Barnegat, N. J. 
Fig a is Clairgeau, b Anjou, c Buffum, and d Angouleme, reduced 
to about one-half natural size. Mrs Opdyke has a pear orchard of 
about 15.0 trees, and they are thrifty and productive. What made 
these specimens especially notable was not their size—they were no 
larger than are frequently seen—but their most remarkable color. 
This Mrs Opdyke informs us is characteristic of the pears from her 
orchard. They are higher colored than those generally seen else- 
where. As all know, the Anjou has seldom more color than a shade 
of dull crimson. This specimen had a bright crimson cheek, and 
was altogether most attractive. The Angouleme was fairly bril- 
liant, the red covering fully one-half of the fruit. The Clairgeau 
and Buffum, both of which are generally well colored when ripe, 
showed much more color than is often seen. Why fruit should be 
especially high colored from this orchard we do not know, but it is 
probable that soil and exposure have much to do with it. 

The Anjou is a noble pear and it is grown in the greatest per- 
fection by Messrs Ellwanger & Barry, the noted nurserymen of 
Rochester, N. Y. A box of them, recently received at this office 
with the compliments of the firm, illustrated what we have above 
written. Every specimen was perfect, not a gnarly, scabbed or 
wormy fruit could be found in it and each specimen was carefully 
wrapped before packing. Such fruit will sell at almost any price 
its owner may ask—a small box will bring more money than a bar- 
rel of this variety as 
it ordinarily comes to 
market. The  speci- 
mens forwarded were 
beginning to ripen on 
Thanksgiving day, 
and those that were 
ripe were melting and 
delicious. It is indeed 
a noble fruit. 

One of the best 
pomologists in Cali- 
fornia, Geo Husmann, 
speaks highly of 
Anjou and Clairgeau. 
He comments on the 
great mistake made 
in that state of plant- 
ing Bartletts exclu- 
sively, instead of 
planting to grow a 
succession’ with 


AND FLOWERS 





which to keep the 
market supplied until 
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many. You may havea plant that is attractive when in bloom, 
but as soon as it ceases to flower you would prefer another in its 
place. This preference can be carried out where pot-plants are 
used. You can change about to suit your pleasure. These changes 
give a variety of effect which is always pleasing. You can turn 
the pots in the box without disturbing more than one plant at a 
time, thus keeping them from becoming drawn to the glass, and 
this you cannot do when your plants are growing in a box. If you 
like the effect of a large box filled with plants growing in its soil, 
fill in between the pots with moss or sand. These “ fillings” help 
to keep the air about the plants moist, as a slow and steady evapo- 
ration takes place. If sand is used between the pots, bitsof droop- 
ing plants, like Othonna, Tradescantia, or Moneywort, can be 
planted in it. There they will thrive prettily, and their foliage 
helps to cover the soil with greenery, while their branches droop 
over the side and hide the bare look of the box. 

For a center piece some variety of palm is desirable, or a 
dracena. A. ficus is always admired. Grevillea robusta is charm- 
ing, with its fern-like foliage. Primula obconica is a most excellent 
flowering plant to use among plants having large foliage, as it likes 
shade. So is the Chinese primrose. Nasturtiums are attractive 
plants togrow at each end and train up about the window. Single 
petunias will climb cr droop, with pleasing results. 


WHY STRAWBERRIES FAIL 


There are too many plants in a hill or row. Preserve only the 
vigorous ones. Prune severely. Give each specimen plenty of 
space for developing 
and perfecting its 
fruit. 

The fertilization 
was imperfect, hence 
ineffective. Pistillate 
(female) plants must 
be set with staminates 
to insure good crops. 

The proper cultiva- 
tion was neglected. 
Keep the ground at 
all times fine, mellow 
and free from weeds. 

No protection was 
given at any time. 
Mulch in summer 
with coarse manure, 
grass or green clover. 
In winter protect 
against extreme cold 
by laying down and 
covering with earth. 

Frost and drouth 











March. He has kept taste inital th 
the Easter pear in his 
house until April, 
when they were just in their prime, and they have been shipped 
suvcessfully to England. 





WINDOW BOXES FOR THE WINTER GARDEN 
EBEN E. REXFORD 

Some window boxes are filled with soil, in which the plants 
used are set, and others hold a collection of plants growing in pots. 
Where a large amount of soil, such as is necessary to fill a box a 
foot wide and a foot deep and three feet long, is used, there is quite 
likely to be too large an amount of moisture for the good of the 
plants. Whenever water is freshly applied, the soil is made heavy 
with it, and this condition, which is equivalent to over-watering, 
tends to produce an unhealthy root action, and almost always, 
except in the case of very strong-growing plants, decay sets in, and 
the death of the plant is simply a question of time. The soil, too, 
becomes sour, and sour soil is as dangerous to plant life as over- 
watering, Then, some plants are sure to rob others. It is a case 
of ‘‘survival of the strongest,” rather than anything else. <A 
geranium may exist indefinitely in a window box, after it is turned 
out of its pot, but if other and more delicate plants were to be 
planted with it, they would dwindle and die, simply because there 
can be no discrimination or difference in treatment. If they were 
in pots, water could be given according to the requirements of the 
plants. The peculiarities of each could be considered. But where 
a miscellaneous lot is planted, all plants must be treated alike. 
The advantages of using plants in pots in window boxes are 





— are disastrous, and 
are most difficult to 


CLAIRGEAU, ANJOU, BUFFUM AND ANGOULEME PEARS. oyercome. Well cul- 


tivated fields are several degrees warmer than uncultivated ones, 
hence less liable to damage by frost. Retain the strawberry mulch 
as lateas possible. Drouth damage may, in a measure, be prevented 
by summer mulching and frequent cultivation. Very severe drouth 
requires almost constant cultivation and heavy mulching. 

The land is deficient in plant food or fertilizer. Apply fine 
composted manure, plow under, then top dress. Wood ashes sown 
broadcast are valuable. 

The soil has been improperly prepared. Plow deeply and 
harrow until fine, light and mellow. Careful and thorough 
preparation renders available larger quantities of plant food. 

The varieties selected are not adapted to the soil and climate. 
Use only those which have been tested in the locality or have been 
recommended by responsible parties. 

Poor plants cause failure. Buy only the best. They must be 
hardy and vigorous. Never plant poor stock. 

Plants have been carelessly set. Do not expose plants to the sun 
or wind before putting into the ground. Spread out the roots and 
firm fine soil about them.—[M. A. Thayer, Wisconsin. 


\ 





The Herbaceous Border.—Cut down all herbaceous and perennial 
plants and burn the tops, or add them to the rubbish heap. There 
isno reason why the garden should not look neat and clean in 
winter, but it will not do that if the tops of dead plants are left to 
stick up through the snow, or be blown down untidily. 
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The War on Tuberculosis. 





It is not certain that tuberculosis is more 
prevalent than 20 years ago. But its preva- 
lence can not be denied. It is shown that tu- 
berculosis in cows may cause consumption in 
the human family. Therefore tuberculosis 
should be eradicated. 

It is claimed that in the great majority of 
cases, injections of tuberculin will demonstrate 
the presence or absence of the disease. But 
the association of American agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations at its recent ses- 
sion in Washington, refused to indorse tuber- 
culin,and a late bulletin from the United 
States department of agriculture advises all 
interested to goslow in the matter. Many 
other eminent men are of the opinion that it 
would be wise to wait until something more is 
known of this so-called test. 

The main trouble lies in the partial compen- 
sation for cattle killed by the authorities. 
Dairymeu want the disease stamped out, they 
want to be sure of healthy cows when they 
buy, but they should not be compelled to stand 
so much of the loss. At present, half the own- 
ers’ valuation is usually paid for animals 
which when slaughtered prove to be tubercu- 
lous; if they prove to be healthy, full value is 
paid. Provision should be made for paying 








EDITORIAL 


at least 75 per cent ofthe value of diseased 
stock and absolutely full value for animals 
that prove to be healthy. This, with simple 
means of just settlement of disputed claims 
and prompt payment of damages without cost 
or bother to the farmer, would do away with 
much of the present trritation. 

It means a big sum for the public treasury, 
but if the whole people are to be benefited, let 
the whole people foot the bills, and not throw 
the whole loss on the farmers. 





The Money Issue. 


The currency reform advocated by the ad- 
ministration differs in some details from the 
Baltimore plan advanced by the banks. The 
main difference is that the former requires a 
deposit of 30 per cent in legal tender to secure 
the banks’ issues of notes, and admits state 
banks to the privileges of national banks. The 
practical effect of either plan is to permita 
bank to issue currency to the amount of about 
half its assets. In other words, $100,000 of 
capital may be swelled to $150,000 net for loan- 
ing purposes, by the issue of $50,000 of the 
bank’s own notes. These notes are thus se- 
cured by twice their value. 

But will such a currency approach in stabili- 
ty the dollar that we would have under free 
and even unlimited coinage of silver? At the 
most extreme view, the bullion in the silver 
dollar would be worth certainly half the face 


, value of the coin, and the whole faith and re- 


sources of the United States government would 
be back of the other half. The security be- 
hind the silver dollar would thus be far better 
than the security the banks can give under 
either of the plans proposed. And this takes 
no cognizance of the increased market value 
of silver or other benefits that are claimed for 
bimetalism. The banks could employ the sil- 
ver dollar or its paper representative if they 
had it. But why should men engaged in bank- 
ing be allowed to draw interest on notes to the 
extent of half their principal, when all other 
people have to pay interest on all the money 
they require in excess of their capital? 

The administration scheme designs ultimate- 
ly to have all greenbacks and treasury notes 
turned into the United States treasury as 
security for bank issues to the extent of 75 per 
cent of the banks’ capital. The object of this 
is to reduce the government’s burden in main- 
taining its ability to pay this paper money in 
gold. But itis not clear how the bank notes 
will be safer, for they must be paid on de- 
mand in coin or greenbacks, and gold or 
silver can be demanded on the latter at any 
sub-treasury. The public would be taxed to 
pay interest on $75 of bank notes in order to 
withdraw from circulation $30in greenbacks or 
treasury notes. Is it wise to put such an ad- 
ditional burden on the public, especially when 
falling values for products of farm and factory 
imperatively require lower charges for in- 
terest ? 

Another bad feature about both the Balti- 
more and Carlisle plans is that they bestow 
upon the banks a practical monopoly of the 
currency-issuing function. This might be dan- 
gerous in the extreme. Banking (even without 
circulation) is to-day as profitable as any equal- 
ly safe business, with bank stocks more gen- 
erally at par or above than shares in any oth- 
er business. The banks are not so languish- 
ing as to require concessions or protection. 

These and other objections are sufficient to 
cause congress to go slow. Muchas currency 
reform is needed, it is not so necessary as to 
require a hastily and illy-prepared measure to 
be rushed through congress without due and 
weighty consideration. The errors or care- 
lessness of 1873 must not be permitted. We 
do not know what the wisest scheme of finance 
may be, but it is evident that it should rest on 
a sound basis, be adapted to the varying needs 
of different sections and different seasons or 
periods, be so constituted that every dollar 
should be as good as every other dollar, 


and that every dollar draw interest but once. 
Agricultural prosperity is vitally concerned 
in the money question. Hence AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST demands a halt in the apparent 
haste to enact a measure that the people have 
not had full opportunity to consider in all its 


bearings. 
All Aboard for California ! 








Arrangements for our great transcontinental 
excursion are about completed. While pri- 
marily designed to accommodate those who 
wish to attend the American pomological so- 
ciety’s biennial convention at Sacramento, it 
is open to all subscribers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Or any member of their family 
or any of their friends. The rates are the low- 
est and the prospects bright for a most de- 
lightful affair, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing particulars: 

Our excursion tothe Pacific coast will leave 
Chicago Wednesday night,Jan 9, delegations from 
the east arriving during the day to join the party 
here. Weshall go over the great Rock Island 
route and parties west of Chicago can go either 
by Omaha or Kansas City, as will be announced 
later. Itis difficult to furnish an itinerary thus 
early until we know the desire of the party, but 
the route will be something as follows: 

Leave Chicago Wednesday night, Jan 9; Kansas 
City Thursday, arriving at Denver Friday morn- 
ing and spend the day at Denver or Colorado 
Springs, or both. Leave Colorado Springs by the 
Denver and Rio Grande railroad, on Saturday 
at 11.20 a m, arriving at Salt Lake City at 1.30 p m, 
Sunday, Jan 13, in time for services at the Taber- 
naele. Leave Salt Lake City at midnight and 
arrive in Sacramento Tuesday morning, Jan 15. 
If the party desire, more time can be spent at 
points of interest en route, and arrive in Sacra- 
mento Wednesday morning at 6o’clock, in time 
for] the meeting of the American pomological 
society. After oneeee the entertainments 
tendered us by the California people, which will 
no doubt include excursions to different parts of 
the state, and after visiting points of interest 
about San Francisco, we shall proceed to south- 
ern California, where excursions can be made to 
points of interest at little cost, at times to suit the 
pleasure of the party. The return will be by 
way of the Southern Pacific to El Paso, Texas, 
thence to Fort Worth, Kansas City and Chicago. 
A stay at El Paso can_be made, with an oppor- 
tunity to visit the old missicns just across the 
river in Mexico. Special low hotel rates have 
been secured at different points which members 
of the party shall have full benefit of. Our man- 
ager, Mr Sage, took a party over this same route 
last seaSon and will spare no pains in making 
every arrangement for the comfort and pleasure 
of the party. The officials of the railroads over 
which we pass will also co-operate with him in 
every possible way. Weshall have special cars, 
anda special train if the number warrants, as 
we hope it will. Everything will be first-class, 
and the best service to be had. Ample provision 
will be made for meals both in dining cars and at 
eating stations, and those who desire can carry a 
lunch basket. 

Rates for the round trip are as follows: From 
Chicayo, $100; from Omaha, Kansas City or 8t 
Paul, $80; the tickets are good for nine months with 
unlimited stopovers. Double berth in elegant 
palace sleepers,(which will accommodate two peo- 
ple nicely),$15.50 from Chicago,and $13 from Omaha 
or Kansas City, but those who prefer can have a 
nice reclining chair car free. All orders for 
tickets and sleeper berths must be sent to our 
excursion manager C. D. Sage of North Brook- 
field, Mass, who has the entire management of 
the whole business from Maine to Kansas, and by 
whom it will be personally conducted. Those 
who desire can send $5 by post-office order and 
tickets will be sent them by express C O D, they 
paying the balance when they receive their 
ickets, or drafts on Chicago or New York may be 
sent for the whole amount. Sleeper berths can 
be secured at the time tickets are ordered and 
paid for at time of starting. Those ordering tick- 
ets early will secure a choice of berths. 

The rates given are the lowest now quoted, but 
we are fighting hard for astill lower rate, and 
should any reduction be secured, each member 
of the party shall have the full benefitof it? Tick- 
etscan be obtained only through our manager, 
and only the holders of such tickets can join the 
party and receive the many benefits to be deriv- 
ed. This is an opportunity seldom offered to en- 
joy the hospitalities of California and see a large 
extent of country at little cost. Those whodo not 
wish to stopin Sacramento can go right through 
to southern California, and those who desire can 
remain the entirenine months in California oron 
the way. If we havea —— train the arrange- 
ments will be better still. Details of rates from 
points east of Chicago will be announced later. 





Lactometer Tests.—J. R. V.D., Dutchess Co, N 
Y: It is said that as the result of experiment 
there is found a difference of one degree upon the 
lactometer for every three degrees difference in 
temperature by Fahrenheit, but that this is only 
true for variations between 40 and 75 degrees, If 
the temperature is below 60° F the difference 
should be substracted;if above 60° F the differ- 
ence should be added to the degrees given by the 
lactometer. For example, if the lactometer read 
98° at 69° F it would be 101 degrees at 60° F or if 
it read 95° at 45° Fit wouid be ninety degrees at 
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Grain and Live Stock In England. 





Lonpon, England, Nov 23—The winter sown 
crops in this country are not quite so exten- 
sive as usual, but the restriction has not been 
the result of any strong desire to limit the pro- 
duction of wheat, but rather from the fact that 
weather conditions prevented the sowing of as 
much as probably would have been put in. 
Where the wheat is already up, it looks well, 
owing to the rains and open character of the 
season. In some parts of England, notably in 
the Thames valley, in Somersetshire and in 
the low-lying lands of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire, there have been heavy floods, 
which have caused a great deal of incon- 
venience. They are now receding and it will 
probably be found that agricultural land has 
not suffered to any serious degree. Many 
farmers like to see a flood at the beginning of 
the season, believing it has a fertilizing] effect 
upon the land, and it is only when these, dur- 
ing the winter, are repeated at frequent inter- 
vals that an outcry is made. With such wet 
weather as we have had in different parts of the 
country, although not over the whole of it, the 
most important matter to look to is the proba- 
bility that the sheep flock may be attacked with 
the liver rot. This disease has a peculiar cycle, 
and is always aggravated by a continuance of 
wet weather. There was at one time a preva- 
lent] idea among sheep-farmers that a sheep 
that had liver fluke would fatten quicker 
than if it were not so affected, but it now 
seems to be altogether exploded, and it is 
more in accordance with common sense that a 
sheep is better for fattening when in good 
health and free from disease. 

Generally in Great Britain, however, the 
feeling is strongly against the importation of 
foreign stock, purely on account of the fear of 
disease; and how difficult itis to keep clear of 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease is 
now and again evidenced by outbreaks in this 
country. Cases arise for which it is impossi- 
ble to account, and only within the last week 
there have been in three different parts of 
Great Britain cases of foot-and-mouth disease 
among sheep. It is creditable to the board of 
agriculture that when these cases occur they 
are most rigid in the application of the process- 
es of extermination and strict in the regula- 
tions with regard to the movement of stock 
from areas in which infection has arisen. The 
same anxiety is now being shown to eradicate 
swine fever. The restrictions are extremely 
unpleasant to’ those who desire to send stock 
here, but the question is regarded as one of 
self-preservation. The latest reports from 
Germany show that foot-and-mouth disease in- 
creased very considerably during the second 
quarter of this year, and rinderpest, a disease 
which causes dreadful havoc among cattle, has 
latterly become extensively prevalent in 

Russia. 

The demand for cattle from the U S has ruled 
firm to steady, more especially for the best de- 
scriptions, of which supplies have been short; 
and though prices are somewhat irregular, 
they stiil keep up to the standard occupied for 
some time. In consequence of the outbreak of 
disease, it is impossible now to remove cattle 
from the London market, and a small trade 
which has sprung up with Belgium has been 
suddenly put astop to, as no cattle can be 
bought in the London market and sent from 
there to that country; so that although Ameri- 
cau and Canadian cattle are kept out of this 
country, the English producer is also prevent- 
ed from selling his cattle to a foreign purchas- 
er. Bacon is offered more freely and prices 
show a decline all around. Lard is a very slow 
sale and American refined does not appear in 
favor. There is asteady inquiry for cheese, 
particularly for the finest grades, recent quota- 
tions being well supported. Linseed is dull as 
is also cottonseed and very little doing. 

BETTER TONE IN WHEAT. 

Notwithstanding a temporary depression in 
the wheat trade, the ‘markets here are much 
stronger and healthier in tone than they have 
been for a considerable time. The improve- 
ment which had just bégun to manifest itself a 
fortnight ago has continued with little varia- 
tion till now, and expectations are still in the 
direction of advancing prices. English-grown 
wheats have improved fully 3c p bu. The con- 
sumption of wheat for the feeding of stock is 
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being adopted more largely in this country, as it 
is inthe US; but the grain used here is below the 
ordinary standard of quality, and consequent- 
ly it has not affected prices so much as might be 
expected. Business in.ocats has also improved, 
and values have risen, but with regard to bar- 
ley the case is somewhat different; there is so 
much of the latter unfitted for malting and 
brewing purposes, which sells at an unusually 
low price, that the average for British grown 
barley has for several weeks been tending 
downward, and now stands at 68c, a circum- 
stance which is extremely damaging to the in- 
terests of the British farmer, who relies much 
upon making a good price for his barley. Re- 
ports from the continent of Europe show that 
the winter sown crops are in full average con- 
dition. The weather has been of an open char- 
acter, and very little frost yet experienced. 
All the European markets have a better tone 
than has been the case for some time, although 
no actual advance in values has taken place 
within the last few days. Therefore, with this 
state existing on the European continent, and 
a better prospect prevailing in Great Britain, 
it is not at all improbable that the upward ten- 
dency will still continue. 





Weather Influence on English Wheats. 





Seldom do two seasons in succession show 
such remarkable distinctions in their influence 
on grain production as those of ’93 and ’94. 
This was emphasized in the results of wheat 
growing at the Rothamsted experimental sta- 
tion. There wheat is cultivated as nearly as 
possible in the same way each year. The seed 
is sown as early as practicable at the same date 
and the manures are applied to the same plots 
year after year, the results affording a meas- 
urement of the influence of the weather which 
can be obtained in no other way. Comparing 
the yield in 94 with that of ’93, results show 
that the plot without any manure since 1844, or 
50 years ago, returned 18 bu per acre this year 
against only 92 bu last year. The barnyard 
manure plot gave 45; bu against 344 bu 
in °93, while three of the most char- 
acteristic of the artificially manured plots 
yielded 483,49 and 47 bueach. These same plots 
gave in 1863, which shows the highest yield 
ever obtained in the Rothamsted station, 53%, 
55~ and 554 bu respectively. The distinctions 
between the growth of ’93 and ‘94, however, are 
most clearly shown in the difference in the 
quantity of straw produced. In ’93 the artifi- 
cially manured plots gave respectively 11}, 13 
and 11} ewts of straw per acre, while in ’94, un- 
der exactly the same conditions with the ex- 
ception of weather, the yield of straw was 533, 
64? and 563 cwts per acre, or nearly five times 
as much, 

—— 

In the Wholesale Grocery Trade sugar is 
selling around the lowest figures on record and 
market up to the present time has not responded 
in the way of any advance, continuing quiet with 
prices weak. Coffees are held with some firm- 
ness, canned goods in about the usual demand at 
former prices, salt fish firm, rice fully steady and 
syrup unchanged. Comparative prices on the 
staples named follow: 


New York Boston Chicago 
5s 


Sugar, cut loaf, fb, 4%@5 4@— 5@54g 
gran, 1@4% 444@— 45@44 
conf A, 3 15-16@4 445@— 444@435 
poy cme me 
yellow, 34@s 6 34¢@34; 332@35¢ 

Coffee, Java, fb, 22@31 253,@3014 28@31- 
Mocha, 2614@27 241,@ 2644 27@28 
Rio, eh, 18@19 s@211,  15%@18 

Rice, fey Carolina, fb, 534624 7@73g 6@614 
air. 4a 44,@— 434@5 
Japan, 4%4@4 % 6 % @6 5@54 
NO, 30@38 40@45 30@35 


Nearly 1,000,000 Hogs, or to be exact 936,896, 
were received at Chicago last month, or the great- 
est in three years. The largest number on record 
was 1,111,997 received in Nov,’80. Packers com- 
plain of the scarcity of good heavy hogs and the 
excessive offerings of poorly finished droves and 
pigs. Many of these ought to show more profit to 
farmers if kept in the feed lots for a month ortwo 
yet, providing there is no particular shortage of 
corn and fodder generally or in case it is practica- 
ble to buy corn in the neighborhood. The Nov 
average weight of hogs at Chicago was only 235 
Ibs against 262 one year ago. Omaha last month 
received 181,403 hogs with an average weight of 
219 ibs against an average of 263 Ibs during Nov, 
93. Droves marketed from Ohio and states imme- 
diately adjoining should continue toshow better 
av weight, as the feed shortage is less pronounced 
than further west. 





Outlook for the Horse Indusiry.—The general 
depression in the horse market, which has been 
so pronounced for a year and more is unrelieved, 
with farmers as a rule inclined to dispose of 








their surplus stock rather than carry it through 
the winter. AMERICAN AGRICOLTURIST will next 
week paomne a comprehensive article on the 
market situation compiled from individual re- 

rts sent in from all over the country. The 

stimony proves that nearly every state in the 
union has an excessive supply of poor to common 
horses, the result largely of the ‘. “‘*- given 
breeding a few years ago. During the last two 
years breeding has fallen off — and the en- 
couraging deduction is the probability of a re- 
turn of better things in the next 18 months or two 
years. 





New York Poultry Receivers are organizing 
with a view to restricting money advances on 
consignments from the country. The serious glut 
of dressed poultry attending the Thanksgiving 
holidays decided them to take such action. The 
claim that the immense receipts together with 
advices of continued shipments have made it a 
serious question how to meet the drafts which 
come on every shipment before the stock ar- 
rives, too often for more than can be realized on a 
depressed market. They have practically decid- 
ed 5c p lb to be the maximum amount which they 
will honor on all drafts accompanying shipments. 
Furthermore, that no drafts paid unless bill 
of lading be made over directly to the commis- 
sion dealer to whom the goods are shipped. 





The Use of Corn in Germany is growing in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. The prejudice form- 
erly existing against it as a feed for horses and 
cattle is less pronounced, and American corn is 
receiving more favor as a substitute for other 
fodders. Street railway companies employing 
many horses are liberal feeders of corn with sat- 
isfactory results, the consumption depending 
largely upon the local production of forage plants 
and the price at which the American grain can be 
imported. During the last three years Germany 
imported corn and oats as follows: 


Corn, bu Oats, bu 
1893, 27,398, 18,455,598 
1891, 14,699,736 7,551,269 
1890, 20,229,552 11,826,108 





Wheat Fed to Live Stock up to Nov 1, accord- 
ing to the department of agriculture, was 46,000,- 
000 bu since the opening of the crop year, with 
the additional estimated amount to be fed dur- 
ing the present winter nearly 30,000,000 bu, mak- 
ing a total of rather more than 75,000,000 bu. Lit- 
tle force can be attached to the figures as they are 
the result of only meager estimates from certain 
states wherein correspondents complied with 
the request of the government to make returns. 
It is eontgee more than an attempt at approxi- 
mation of the total feeding of wheat from the 
present supply. The figures were much as ex- 
pected by the trade and the effect on the market 
unim portant. 





Our Foreign Egg Trade should face about, as 
the movement is in the wrong direction. Oct ex- 
ports were a niggardly 5221doz valued at $987. 
During the same period the imports, almost ex- 
clusively from Canada, were 370,686 doz valued at 
$45,768. No eggs were exported from the U 8S to 
Great Britain during either Oct or Sept, Canada 
continuing to hold that trade. England is such 
an enormous consumer of eggs from foreign coun- 
tries (111,000,000 doz in ’93 worth $19,000,000) that 
it would seem as though this country should sup- 
ply a much larger proportion than it does. 





Peppermint Oil is doing a little better though 
it is doubtful if growers will generally secure the 
benefit, as much of the latest crop has left first 
hands and is now controlled by dealers and spec- 
ulators. Wayne Co (N Y) oil has recently sold at 
$1 7714@1 80 P Ib there and holders in the big dis- 
tributing centers are asking 180@1 85 for this and 
165@1 70 for Michigan. The export demand has 
been good with considerable quantities of Amer- 
ican oil thus disposed of. 





And Now Germany is threatening to exclude 
from her ports American dried apples, cottonseed 
oil, cloverseed, etc. Well, why not? There is too 
much zine in the apples, itis charged, caused by 
the zine frames used in drying, when wood could 
be used just as well. With foul seed in our clov- 
er, zine in our dried apples, salicylic acid in our 
fruitsyrup, ciders, etc, and also a free use of bor- 
acic acid in other food preparations, it is no won- 
der the Germans kick. 





India as a Wheat Exporter is much less for- 
midable than in previous years. Total shipments 
from that country, chiefly to the U K, during the 
period Apr 1 to Dee 4, were only 8,900,000 bu against 
16,000,000 bu for the same period a year ago. 





California Strawberries are reaching the east- 
ern markets in small quantities, selling around 35 
@50ce P pint package. The price is too high to 
permit popular consumption with good oranges 
selling as low as at present. 

Exports of Florida Oranges from Atlantic 
ports during the week ending Dec 1 were 2723 _bxs 
compared with 4747 bxs the previous week. Dur- 
ing the corresponding two weeks in ’93, total ex- 
ports were 3503 bxs. 





The World’s Coffee supply Dec 1 was placed at 
2,790,009 bags against 3,012,000 Nov 1 and 2,510,000 
bags one year ago. The market continues fairly 
firm though quiet, holders pointing to the reduc- 
ed supplies. 





BUSINESS GRADUALLY IIPROVING. 





Turspay Evenrne, Dec 11, 18%. 

The last month of the year is practically 
half gone and trade conditions show no mate- 
rial novelty from those of a fortnight ago. 
The heavy end of the holiday sales is now a 
matter of record, and while retailers are busy, 
manufacturers and jobbers generally anticipate 
no particular increase in the volume of busi- 
ness until after the first of January. The 
money market is quiet with interest rates as 
low as ever. That trade has shown a gradual 
improvement of late is proved in the bank 
clearings which made a total last week of 
$1,160,000,000 covering all principal cities, an 
inerease of 5 per cent over the first week of 
December,’93, yet away behind the business in 
92. Woolen and cotton mills and shoe facto- 
ries are generally busy, but the output of pig 
iron is slightly ahead of the demand- with mod- 
erate sales for 9% delivery at existing low pric- 
es. Wool manufacturers are inclined to move 
slowly and see what effect the lower January 
tariff will have on tinished goods. 

The market for farm stuff is in some respects 
better than a week ago, though prices have 
made no general advance. Bradstreet’s re- 
ports available wheat stocks in the U S and 
Canada Dec 1 the heaviest on record at nearly 
128,000,000 bu, yet the November increase was 
much less pronounced than that of November, 
‘93. Exports of wheat and flour for the week 
were better at 3,011,000 bu. Coarse grains have 
been fairly well sustained and cotton growers 
in the south continue marketing their products 
at prices at least no worse than have been rul- 
ing. Cattle suitable for the Christmas trade 
have commanded good figures and in a gen- 
eral way fair activity has attended the live 
stock 1 arkets. Dairy products are in moder- 
ate demand for distribution with butter appar 
ently in ample supply in all parts of the coun- 
try. Prices revised to date follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES “ LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS. STANDARD GRADES. AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 


Chicago, 5454 5 294¢ *5 50 9 25 
New York, 6i 55~~ 44g 6 40 *9 75 
Boston, _ 55 # i 300 *1l0 00 
Toledo, 55% # Bu _- 500 
St Louis, sang 25% 30 — = 
Minneapolis, 58. 7 3u3g a — 
San Fran- 
cisco, *1 00 *1 We 


@1 15 *107%4@1 123 *6 00 
London, 72%. 67% - — 
*Prices per centa:. Other prices per busbel. 


PUBLIC STOCKS CF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA, 
‘This week Last week One year ago 


*13 20 


Wheat, bu, 8S,¥78,000 85,150,000 78,773,000 

Corn, 6,60: wr 4,867 000 6.177.000 

Oats, 2,712,000 3.306.000 4,011,000 
PRICES AT OHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 graaes. Wheat Corn Oats 

Decem oer MX #35 

January _ 7 297, 

May Fe 50 By 

Jwv 3 eo = 


LONDON, England, Dee 10—By Special Cable. 
Grain markets stationary. Foreign (American, 
ete) wheat soid slowly but at recent advance. 


At Chicsro, wheat all or last week and during 
the expirea part of this week has been influenced 
more or less by the government reports and prices 
have not departed materially from the old level. 
Interest in the market has been moderate though 
not great. Routine influences were on both sides. 
Some of the cables brought advices of a builish 
character while home advices were at 
times ratber against the market. Reports 
ot needed rainfall in the southwest and a 
spur ot big deliveries in the northwest induced 
seme selling. The visibie supply is now the great- 
est on record. The government bulletin on wheat 
feeding fell tlat. The amount reported fed to live 
stock since the bevinning of the season was not 
uureasonable but estimates on that yet to be dis- 
posed of in this manner were regarded as merest 
guesswork. With the close of the week the trade 
preferred to await the reguiar Dee government 
report made known yesterday and it was generally 
agreed this would show a small decrease in the 
area of winter wheat sown and a condition only 
moderately tavorable, vet such beliet did not in- 
spire much buying. The toreizn demand was 
fair and exports better than a week earlier, yet 
tbey were at the same time large from Russia and 
other foreign countries, such wheat compet- 
ing directly with American grown. Keports 
on the Argentine crop are so contra 
dictory and uncertain as to be without 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








special value. December sold at 57¢ down to 54%c 
and closed a shade lower for the week at 55e with 
the tone of the market so far this week unsettled. 
May lost a little more than ic. The demand for 
cash wheat moderate but stucks in this city prov- 
ed most buidensume. Late sales were at 

55%,c for No2 red winter in store, 5344c for No 3 red 
— this grade free on board as high as 54%4c for 
choice. 

Corn held narrow showing no particular change. 
Receipts were rather small and there was a mod- 
derately liberal shipping movement, yet an 
bullish influences emanating from such condi- 
tions were offset ina great measure by the fact 
that the weather was generally favorable 
for husking and curing. Up tothe present time, 
however, only @ small proportion of arrivals 
is dry enough to grade contract. Foreign 
and other home markets have averaged nearly 
steady but exports were small and the cash de- 
mand only moderate. December held around 47¢ 
and May 49!,@50ce, the first two days of this week 
bringing no startling changes. Late sales of cash 
were at 46%,@47¢e for No 2 grades in store, 4234 a 43% 
for No3 mixed and No3 white and 4354@ for 
No 3 yellow, No 4 free on board 42@42%c. 

Oats remained quiet and firm and that is about 
all thatcan be said. Speculative business was 
light but there was a fairdemand for cash oats 
with shippers moderate buyers. A large part of 
the No 2 white oats coming in is taken by oat- 
meal millers. Dee delivery No 2 mixed remained 
close to 294¢ all the week with Mav 32%2.@32%e. 
Late sales in sture were at 284,@3le for No 3 and 
32@32%4c for No 2 white. Free on board No 2 mix- 
ed 2954.4 30¢. 

Rye was stronger though dull, advancing 1c to 
49¢ tor No2 in store while choice lots by sample 
sold at Dad504ec. The demand from distillers was 
a little better, receipts small. Some rye was with- 
drawn from store and there was little disposition 
in the speculative market to sell for 
future delivery. December 49@50c, May 524%@ 
538e with sparing transactions as high as 54c. Bar- 
ley easier with the shipping demand slack and 
buyers holding off for lower prices. Offerings in- 
eluded little really choice and the general dull- 
ness resulted in a decline of 2@3e. Good to ch 
rrades 53@54c, common to fair 50@52c and poor 
ots 46@48e with screenings $13@16 } ton, accord- 
ing to condition. 

In flaxseed, the December short interest has 
been the chief factor. Arrivals intended to place 
on contracts were in many instances so poor they 
failed to grade No 1, hence the shorts were oblig- 
ed to buy in open market and the contract grade 
closed 3¢ higher for the week at $1 5044 and with 
December at 1 51, which was a premium of 
5c over May. Rejected sold at 132a138. Timothy 
5al0e lower owing to slightly inereased receipts 
and disposition of holders to sell, Shipping trade 
dull as it is out of season. Cash lots 5 25@5 50 
® ctl with the contract grade quotable around 
5 65 and poor lots all the way down to 4@4 50. 
Clover continues quiet but steady to firm, prices 
advancing 5@10e for the week. Holders are look- 
ing for an export inquiry though such has not yet 
developed. Contract prime 9 20@9 25 Pp eti, Feb 
9 35, common to choice cash seed by sample 8@950 
nominally. 


At Minneapolis, strength in the wheat market 
early in the week gave way to a generally easier 
tone partly on dull cables which brought reports 
ot large imports into the U K from Russia and 
further talk of increased offerings trom the new 
Argentine crop. The government report on feed- 
ing to live stock had no particular effect. 
Cash wheat in moderate demand with 
No 1 northern about lc under May which 
is an unusually narrow difference. Receipts a 
little larger toward the close with many of the 
flour mills either shut down or preparing to do so, 
as is usnal at thistime of year. Late sales inelud- 
ed No 1 northern at 58%a59e, No 1 57a57%e, reject- 
ed 50a56%c. Corn quiet with late sales of cash 
around 464,@47c tor No 3 and 46c for No4 Oats 
generally steady with No3 white selling at 3044.@ 
Sle on track. 


At Toledo, wheat has fluctuated within a nar- 
row range, the government report exerting no 
particular effect on the market. Cables were not 
considered es jally encouraging althongh with 
reduced English stocks there must be a good 
demand for U 8 wheat despite present small ex- 
ports. Speculative interest small. December 55%e 
with No 2 cash the same, No 3 53%,c and May 59',4e. 
Corn nearly steady though narrow under light 
exports and a tairmovement from the fields. 
No 3 mixed 424%,@42%c, No 3 yellow 4344@43%%c, No 
4 41@414%ec, December 46%,@47c, May 49c. Oats 
quiet and dull with No2 white around 32%@33c. 
Rye inactive at 5ic for No2. Clover remains dull 
and nearly steady. Local stocks showed no par- 
ticular inerease last week and the trade is await- 
ing export demand. Prime 5 60@565 # ctl, Feb 
5 70. 


At New York, the wheat market continues 
tame. Early in the week considerable firmness 
prevailed largely on a favorable interpretation of 
cable advices and partly onthe theory that the 
government bulletin would show a large quantity 
of wheat fed to live stock since the opening of the 
season. Dullness was developed later and the 

overnment report brought no activity as it 
acked novelty and there was some _ specula- 
tive selling following it, especially as_ late 
foreign advices were scarcely as_ favor- 
able and news from the west not of a bullish 
character. Toward the close exporters bought 
tair quantities of winter wheat affording some en- 
couragement. No 2 red 6044@6ic, No 1 northern 








spring 68@69c, No 2Chicago 65@66c, May delivery 
63%abt4e. Corn ruled weak and firm by turns, the 
latter improvement being due in part to reports 
of asmaller movement in the west and more or 
less dump weather unsuitable for grad- 
ing. Exports’ for the week from _ tnis 
ort were only 10% those of a year ago. 
No 2 mixed 56a5ie, No 3 49@50c, steamer corn 52@ 
53e, rejected 48450c. Oats generally firm with 
stocks in this city closely held while there isa 
fair consumptive demand. Speculation small in 
character. No 2 mixed oats 4@34%e with May 
3614 3644c, No 3 white 38a39e, rejected 3342@35c. 
Rye offered sparingly and irmly held. No 2 
western and Jersey 53@55c, state idadéc. Barley 
dull with restricted demand and prices on the 
basis of 64c for No 2 western delivered here. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Chicago, 650 475 350 
New York, 5 50 5 00 33 
uffalo, 540 465 375 
Omaha, 5 00 455 3 00 
Pittsburg, 535 465 3580 


At Chicago, smaller receipts have resulted in a 
better cattle market, the total supply during the 
last fortnight being a little less than 100,000 head. 
Nearly all grades, with the possible exception of 
very heavy steers, advanced 10a20c last week, the 
market closing in good shape with the first two 
days of this week bringing fair animation. Since 
there has been a cessation of the movement 
of range cattle the medium class of native steers 
has secured the benefit. Good butchers’ stock 
and fair to good steers have been in satisfactory 
demand while the offerings of fancy Christ- 
mas cattle proved rather excessive § as 
the outlet for such is always limited at the best. 
The eastern and export markets were not ina 
Pparticulariy encouraging een and the ship- 
ping trade was unsettled. Sales of beef aadmaie 
were chiefly at $5 40 down to 4, grass and common 
fleshy steers selling at 325@3 75,while a few small 
bunches of Christmas cattle sold all the way up to 
6@660. The moderate offerings of stock cattle 
went 10al5c higher. Revised quotations follow: 


Extra Chnstmas Poor to fair cows, 12 250 
steers, 96 25@6 30 Com to ch bulis, 130 380 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 jood stockers an 
iba, average, 535 575 _ feeders, 28 350 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 200 265 
peg ny | steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 1k) 250 
1400 Tbs. 375 585 Calves.lu to 180 Ibs, 500 475 
Fair to medium steers, Milch cows, ea, 00 4590 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, 325 425 Grass Tex steers, 22 325 
ood cows and heifers, 300 350 Grass cows and bulla, 125 225 


Hog receipts were nearly 100,000 greater than 
the week before. This in itself is reason enough 
fora decline, especially with the shipping de- 
mand rather indifferent and local packers inelin- 
ed to take advantage of the situation. Prices sold 
otf 15@20c with fair activity at the slightly lower 
figures. Some sections of the country report 
heavy hogs a searce, yet the general im- 

ression at the yards is that receipts will con- 

inue liberal for some time. Good to choice 

heavy hogs $4 55a4 65 with fancy a sade premi- 
um. Mixed 4 25a4 50, assorted light 425a@4 35, 
skips and culls 250@350. Total Chicago receipts 
during 11 months of the year were 6,748,146 com- 
pared with 5,431,244 during same period ’93. 

in spite of redeipts which jumped to nearly 70,- 
000 for the week, sheep exhibited a fair degree of 
activity and the advance of the previous week 
Was Well sustained. Good to choice sheep and 
lamos were wanted with some fancy muttons 
taken for export as high as $355, though in the 
main the market did not average more than — 
15e higher than ——s of a week ago. G 
to choice 2 75a325 witn extra 3 356@3 50, tair to 
Inedium 225@2 75 and common lots 12@i 75. 
Chotee to extra lambs 3 75@4 20 with common to 
fair 1 Toas 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts have not deen 
burdensome so far as desirable grades were con- 
cerned and prices weil sustained. Sailesmen 
obliged to contend with the tact that the retail 
markets were burdened with pientiful ae 
of cheap poultry and will be unti) after the hoti- 
days. Good to choice grades of beet cattie were 
in only moderate supply and while saies ‘were 
largely at $525 down to 42 according to at- 
tractiveness, something fine to taney was quota- 
ble higher than the outside point namea tock- 
ers and feeders were in considerabie tavor al- 
though only moderate numbers were taken for 
shipment to the country. Kevised quotations 
follow : 

Fair to fcy steers 1400 ight steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 I $5 00 @5 35 The, 290 325 
Good to eh, 1250 to G cows and heifers,225 350 

1350 Lbs. 400 478 Bulls ana stags, 125 300 
Com to tair, 1050 to Feeders, 4 to 1100 iba, $25 375 

12 32% 400 Stockers, 600 to St ibs, 250 300 
Rough tat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 5000 

1308 Lbs, 2580 335 


Hogs were naturally weak considering the big 
run at western points and buyers clearly held the 
reins. Toward the close of the week the market 
drifted ixto a state ot comparative duiiness, 
though there was a fair clearance. Common to 

ood yorkers $4 25@4 40, best grades and mixed 
Sroves 4 45@4 55 and choice Philadeiphias 
u to 4 60@4 65. Rough droves 3 . 
Shee averaged nearly steady so ar 
as The better grades were concerned, 
while off lots were slow. The neral 

ition of the trade is not particularly different 
rom that of a week or two past, home offerings 
being obliged to compete with the supply more 
or less liberal from western points, t telling 
on anything not particularly attractive. Good to 
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choice muttons avi ng 90a100 Ibs 275@3 25 with 
extra 3 35a3 50, desirable medium weights 85a90 Ibs 
2 50a2 85, fair light weights 1 75a235 and poor lots 
all the way down to125. Good to choice lambs 4a 
425 with common to fair 225a3 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts during the greater 
part of the week were small so far as supplies for 
actual sale were concerned with a less num ber 
from the west. The market was in rather bad 
shape exhibiting a fair degree of firmness and 
closing perhaps 1 higher. The attendance of 
buyers was gene yg » yet they were not dis- 
posed to grant much advance, claiming that the 
markets are flooded with light meats and wil! be 


until after the holidays. Choice 7 export 
steers $5 5 35, air to good 75@5 10, 
shipping and butchers’ steers averaging 1300@1450 


ibs 4 35@4 65, light and medium weights 3 40@4°5 
and coarse lots all the way downto 27 i5. 
Fair to choice heifers 2 Ted, mixed butchers’ 
stock 275@8 stockers and feeders 2 25@2 60, 
milch cows ea, veal calves 3502360. The 
hog supply included a great many light and 


mixed lots with a few choice heav 
droves. The last named sold fairly well, but ad- 
vices of weakness in the west caused 


the market in ageneral way to rule 10al5c 
lower. Local packers were bearish and the 
shipping demand tame. The week closed with 
best yorkers selling around 440@4 45 with good 
droves suitable for packing p es 4 40@4 50 and 
choice heavy 4 50@4 60 with rough lots as low as 
350@4. The feature of the sheep market was the 
large supply of Canada lambs which served to de- 
press the entire list. Earlier in the week general 
firmness prevailed in the better grades of muttons 
but eventually the tone turned to one of heavi- 
ness though the close was fairly steady with good 
export sheep in demand as high as 4, fair to g 
mixed lots 2 50@2 75 and choice 3@3 40 for averages 
of 85@95 lbs, poor droves 1 —— good to fancy 
Canada lambs 8 15, choice extra natives 
3 65@4, common to fair 2@3 25. 

At New York, the cattle market has been quiet 
but fairly firm so far as the more desirable grades 
were concerned, Under adverse English cables 


the export demand was indifferent and no partic- 
ular help received from that source. Rough ‘lots 


and common to fair butchers’ stock sold at prices 
much as those ruling a week ago, while the ag- 
gregate ‘receipts cluded ver: few good 
enough command _ outside notations 
which in consequence are little better than nomi- 


nal. Common to d natives $3 50@5 15, western 
range cattle 3 @3 75, butchers’ stock 3 75@4 50, 
cows and bulls 1 7%. Veal calves 15@25c 
lower with western lots difficult to sell. 
Common to choice veals 4@7, western 
2 50@3, grassers 1 75@225. Hogs nearly steady 
with mixed and hea droves around 4 75a 
5 and faney light —_ possibly a shade more. 
Sheep fairly steady with lambs 15a25c lower un- 
der large offerings. Common to fair muttons2 

2 75 with choice quotable at 325or better. Poor 
to choice lambs 3 25. 


At London, American live cattle rather slow at 


10%allic estimated dressed weight, t 
iodtoe Ene ago. Dressed beef 9alic P ib. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


Market Quiet, But Fairly Steady. 

The receipts of potatoes at the big centers of ac- 
cumulation have been less burdensome for a few 
days. Supplies are plentiful, it ie true, but con- 
sist largely of rather common stock while choice 
varieties leave the country less freely. Prices 
are perhaps no better than a week ago owing to 
the plenitude of this common stock which serves 
to hold down the market for everything. At the 
seaboard choice domestic potatoes are in moder- 
ate demand, yet sellers are unable to secure any 
advance. The receipts from Scotland and Germany 
continue moderate to small and sales are 
slow at outside quotations. Up to the middle 
of Dec potatoes from Europe have amounted to 
little in supplying requirements. 

Chenangoes from P.E Island are selling in the 
Boston market around 48c # bu in a large way 
after paying the duty of 15c. Rose and Hebrons 
from the lower maritime provinces sell at 50@53c 
with Houlton Hebrons still commanding a premi- 
um over everything else. 

Michigan Burbanks have been selling in Chica- 
go around 58e when choice, though plenty of good 
stock is to be had at lower figures. The receipts 
at this point included more or less frosted stock 
from the northern potato sections which goes at a 
big discount. 

Sweets remain quiet and only steady, with con- 
siderable quantities of Va stock reaching the 
wholesale markets in poor order and selling large- 
ly at $1@135 P bbl, while Jerseys in double-head 
bbs sell as high as8 both at Chicago and on the 
Atlantic coast. 

At Cambridge, N Y, half the crop still in first 
hands. Best lots worth $1 1214 P bbl. 

The Market—At Chicago, receipts for the week 
114 carloads, the lightest this season. Burbanks, 
northwestern good to ch 
52c, poor to fair 45@49c, N Y 
west 49@50c, Mich e 
49c, Empire states 45@50c, white’stock 50@58c, mix- 
= foe N J sweets $225@2 75 ® bbi, Ill 1@2, 

/& soc@ml. 

At New York, demand only moderate and arriv- 
als amapie. Scotch 2 P 168-ib sk, German 1 50@2, 
Me Hebron 175 ® bbl, L I Rose 1 75@2, NJ 1@1 50, 
= ¥1 -- A Mich 150@175, Jersey sweets 1@3, 

a T5e@ e 


At Boston, receipts light, business quiet, yetoce 





nouely steady. Ry Bees and Hebron 
u, Arous e central and H 
Hebron 600, hese hgobe at Yaad ve whe Stars 
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and Burbanks 50@53c, Vt Rose 45@50c, Dak red 
45@50c, P E Island Chenango 48c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Fine Stock Held More Firmly. 

Among the features of a quiet week in the ap- 
ple trade are the smaller movement from the 
country and -the development of firmness in 
choice to fancy stock. No general advance has 
taken place in the fruit, yet holders of favorite 
varieties are enabled to secure full prices where a 
little while ago this was impossible. Choice apples 
may, in fact, be regarded as stronger in tone with 
the arrivals only moderate and cold storage stock 
held with considerable independence. There was 
less demand from exporters at the Atlantic sea- 
board, though large quantities continue to go to 
the English and Scotch markets. 

Some western buyers prefer to purchase Cana- 
dian apples because they are packed in larger 
barrels. Prices cover a wide range. Small but 
good Canada fruit sold recently in Chicago in 
carlots at $225 with that paid for selected Ct, 
while soft and poor N Y apples went as low as 1 
125. Greenings are selling better and comman 
a@ premium over most varieties. 

The proposition to pack apples for the markets 
in boxes instead of barrels, now much discussed 
in various parts of New England and to aslight 
extent further west, is open to question. The 
trade has so long been accustomed to barrels that 
it will take along time to make any other shape 
of — popular no matter what its merits 
may be. 

The foreign trade goes largely through Boston, 
which up to the second week in Dec had received 
550,000 bbis since Jan 1, compared with 300,000 bbls 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

The Market—At Chicago, the demand is rather 
light but prices are firmly held. N Y and NE fe 
Greenings $2@2 50 P bbl, fey mixed 2@2 25, ch 175 
@2, Can Spys and Greenings 2 75@3, fey mixed 2 40 
@250, ch 225, western Ben Davis and Wine Saps 
2 25@2 75, mixed cars 2@2 25. 

At New York, demand good for choice fruit and 
improving for other grades. Spitzenburg 2 50@4 
P bbl, Spy 1 75@2 50, Baldwin 1 75@2 50, Greenings 

75@2 75, poor to good 1@1 50. 

At Boston, a are moderate but ample. 
King 2@250 ® bbl, Snow 2@250, Baldwin and 
Greening 1 50@175, Talman Sweets 150@2, com- 
mon 75c@l1. 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 

BEANS—At Chicago, demand is light and hold- 
ers find it difficult to realize top prices. Pea and 
navy strictly h p $150@1 52% p bu, ch cleaned 
140@1 45, fair 1 30@1 35, h p medium 1 45, c 
cleaned 1 35@1 40, fair 1 25@1 30, brown Swedish, 
domestic 2 40@2 50, red kidney 2 i5@2 25, Cal limas 
4%,@5c P ib. 

At New York, quiet and without change. Ch 
marrow 2 25 p bu, medium 1 70@1 72%, pea 1 7 
172%, white kidney 235@240, red 2@2 10, blac 
turtle soup 2 05@210, yellow eyes 2 10@2 25, Cal 
limas 2 85@290, foreign medium 1 30@1 55, pea 
es 60, green peas 1 02142@1 0732, Scotch 1 

15. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
the market is quite firm on choice grades. Nuts 
rule dull. Fey evap’d apples 7c P ib, ch 64@ 


[To Page 458.] 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
; WITH THE MODEL 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suce 
Hi : F cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF-REGULATING. 
Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs, at less cost, 
than any other Incubator. 
Send 6c, for Illus. Catalog, 
Hatcher made. Circulars Free. 
EO. H. STAHL, 114 to 122 8. 6th St.,Quincy, Ill. 


x 
— 


° = 
Lowest priced 
First class 
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The Common Cold 


Is often due, not to exposure, but to an impure 
condition of the blood. In any event it may 
prove a serious affair. It may end ima settled 
case of catarrh, that most loathsome of dis- 
eases, and catarrh frequently leads to bron- 
chitis or consumption. The only safe way is 


b 
[00d S  Sarsa- 
2222080 paritla 
to purify the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which u es 
is the best remedy for ca- 
eee 


tarrh because it reaches the 
seat of the disease. Begin now to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and guard against these 
dangers, by building up the entire system. 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—>——_ 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers can save money by ordering other papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST each for one year. 





Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, 35.00 94.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
World. “Twice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Sun, New York, . 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York. 1.75 1.60 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 215 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
St. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2°35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.65 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, 5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 5.25 
Pouttry Monthly, Albany, N. Y. 2.25 L175 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 1.80 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IL, 3.00 2.75 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, Ohio, 1.65 1.50 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 115 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.4 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 Lb 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, DL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 170 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.25 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.85 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.4, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
78 Columbus Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


SIMPLEX HATCHER & 
BROODER Combined, 
‘ 2 THE MOST PERFECT 
dasa BC eg incubator Made. Hatches 
———— every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
: cae ing too, Catatoeus 

! 16. 
Ke SIMPLEX MANF'G. CO Quincy, 
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5%4c, prime 64@6%c, sun-dried 54%@6c, blackber- 
es 6c, raspberries 18@1844c, fcy apricots 8%@9ec, 
ood to ch 744@84c, ch to fey unpeeled peaches 
4,@8'/,c, prunes 100’s to 60’s 444@6c, 60's to 10's 9@ 
1044¢, raisins 24¢a3'4c, dried grapes 244@sc. Beech 
nuts $244 P bu, butternuts 30@35c, chestnuts 2 50 
3, Va peanuts 144a@2c » tb, walnuts 1 25@1 50 Pp 
Soi, ecans 5w@i3e P ib, hickory 1@2 25 p bu. 
jew York, quiet and rather easy on evapo- 
rated apples. Cal fruit in good demand. Fey 
evap’d apples 71,48'4c P Ib, ch 6% a Ty4c, prime 6% 
@6',¢, sun-dried 6a6',c, chopped 1, @2c, cherries 
13@l4e, blackberries 6@644c, raspberries 18a@18¢c, 
iums Te, Cal apricots 8@10%2,c, peaches 7a@10c, 
al Lond layer raisins 140@145 ~ bx, leose mus- 
ecatels 80e@i 50, prunes in bxs 644@llc, bags 6%@ 
8¥,c, prunelles 8. Fey Va peanuts 3%c ~ th, pe- 
cans 4@5c, chestnuts 1@2 p bu, hickory 2 50@2 7, 
bull nuts 1@1 25, black walnuts 50@75c, butternuts 
40@60c. 
At Boston, evaporated apples sell og mae | at 
6444@8\%4c P th. Nuts quiet. a peanuts, fey h p 
~ tb, hickory nuts 2 50.4@3 p 50 tbs. 


EGGS—At Chicago, there is only a jobbing busi- 
ness, but fresh goods are firm. Strictly fresh, 
loss off, cases returned 22@22%4c P dz, fresh held 17 
@i9%e, firsts, new cases included 23@23\%c, cooler 
stock 13@15c, pickled 10@l13c, seconds $1 50@275p 
case. 

At New York. the market is dull, but the scar- 
city of fresh eggs keeps up the price. Fey new- 
laid nearby 28@30c dz, N ¥Y and Pa 26@27c, 
northwestern and southern .25@26c, ch western 
refrigerator 20@22c, early-packed 17@174¢, limed 
1544@16'%4c, seconds and inferior 3 25@4 P case. 

At Boston, unchanged in tone, all kinds except 
fancy fresh in libera ry Nearby and Cape 
fey 30c, eastern ch 26a@27c, E Island fresh 23@ 
2ic, Vt and N Heh 26@27c, western fey fresh 26¢, 
ch 24@25c, fall held 21@22c, southern ch 23@24¢, re- 
frigerator 17@18c, limed 16@16\c. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, the season is 
nearly over for grapes. Concords 12@17e  &-Ibs, 
Catawbas 13@16c P 5-tbs. Lemonsin moderate de- 
mand, Fla $2 50@3 50 P bx, Messinas 2 50@3 50. Or- 
anges sell fairly. Bright, sound and ripe 150@2, 
russets 125a175, grape fruit 3@4, tangerines 4. 
Pineapples 150@2 dz. Cranberries in small re- 
ceipt, demand moderate. Cape Cod, ch large 1050 
@1150 ® bbi, good average 9@10, small 7@8, NJ 
8 50@9 50, Wis 225@2 65 P cra. Strawberries quiet, 
Cal 25@35¢e P qt. 

At New York, grapes irregular, Western Niagara 
10@20c P small basket, Catawba 11@13c, Concord 
1l0@i4c. Cranberries in light receipt and firm for 
choice. Fey Cape Cod 11@13 ® bbl, prime 9@10, 
defective 6@8, N J 8@10, L I 275@325 p cra. Fla 
oranges plentiful. Selected 2 p bx, russet 16@ 
175. Other Fla fruits dull and fairly steady. 
Tangerines 250@3 P bx, mandarins 2@3, lemons 
150@3, grape fruit 2@3 50. 

At Boston, cranberries well cleaned up. Ch 
dark Cape Cod 10@11 P bbl, light 7@9, country 6@9. 
Grapes dull. Concord l4c ® bskt, Catawba l4c. 
Fia fruit plentiful and selling moderately. Or- 
anges 150@2 p bx, tangerines 3@3 50, mandarins 
2@2 50, grape fruit 2@2 75. 


GAME-—At Chicago, good prairie chickens are 
in good demand and searce. Other game plentiful 
and in moderate demand. Prairie chickens $3 50@5 
P dz, quail 125@1 50, partridge 3a4, woodcock 3 75 
@4, snipe and plover 1 25@1 50, mallard ducks 25 
@3, red head 3, canvas backs 4@8, teal 1 50@2, 
small 125, geese 30@50c ea, turkeys 10@12c p tb, 
bear saddles 8@10c, venison saddles 10@IIc, squir- 
rels 45@50c P dz, rabbits 50@75c, jacks 1 0@2. 

At New York, choice stock in fair request at 
full prices. Quail 1@175 ~ dz, partridges 50c@1 
per grouse 70c@1, pintail 60@80c, woodcock 80@ 

. snipe and plover 2@2 50, canvas ducks 1@3, 
red heads 75c@1 50, mallards 40@65c, teal 30@35c, 
common 20@25c, rabits 20@50c, hares 18@25c. 

At Boston,  meeggy searce, other kinds plen- 
tiful. Partridges 50c@1 ® pr, grouse 70c@1, 
quail 1 75 P dz,snipe 150, red head ducks Téc@ 
125 ® pr, mallard 50a@60c, teal 25@35¢e, small 20@ 
25c, venison saddles 12@l4c ® th, rabbits 25@75e 


® pr. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, market quiet 
at steady prices. Bran $13@13 0 # ton, middlings 
13 75. 

At New York, mills are sold ahead for the bal- 
ance of the month and only jobbing sales are re- 
ported. Middlings 90@95c y 100 lbs, spring and 
winter bran 80@85c, sharps 9%c@l, rye feed 824@ 
8c, oil meal 23 50@24 P ton, cottonseed 19 50@20. 

At Milwaukee, the situation is unchanged and 
prices are firm. Special middlings 20 50 p 
ton, fine 1915, ch clean bran 18 25, rye feed 20, old 

»rocess meal 25 25,scorched meal 16, hominy feed 
1 35, mixed feed 20 25. 

At Boston, quotations are for carlots of 24,000 
lbs and upward. Smaller lots proportionally 
higher. Fey Can bran 18 Pp ton, fey coarse winter 
1750, bulk Mich 17 50, middlings 19 50, hominy 18 50 
«19 50, old process linseed meal 23@24, prime new 
cottonseed meai 20 50 


HAY AND STRAW—At Chicago, receipts 
smali, demand moderate, prices tirm. Nol timo- 
thy $10 50a11 P ton, No 2 9 50a10, mixed 7@9, Ill 
and Ind upland prairie 7@8, Kan and Ia 8@10. 

At New York, market quiet, receipts ample. 
Prime timothy 75a@80c P 100 ths, No1 70@75c, No 
2 60@65c, No 3 50@55e, clover mixed 50a55c, clover 
45ai0e, salt hay 45c, long rye straw 50@55c, short 
40 a45ce, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Boston,steady under a fair sale. N Y and Can 
ch to fey hay 14 50@15 P ton, fair to good 13@13 50, 
eastern ch 13, ordinary to fair 12@12 50, common 
1l@11 50, clover and clover mixed 10 50@12, swale 
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850@9, good to prime rye straw 11@11 50, oat 7 50@8. 


HIDES AND TALLOW-—At Chicago, in fair 
demand and steady. Heavy and light green salted 
44,@4%c P th, green 3c, green salted calf Te, 
dry salted hides 5c, dry calf 8c, deacons 30¢ ea, 
Country tallow No 1 4%c P tb, No 2 4%4c, cake 5\4¢, 
white grease 44,c, yellow 3%c, brown 3\4c. 

At New York, in moderate request and firm. 
Dry 8%2@12c ® ib, dry salted 5'44@7c, wet salted 5@ 
6c, — Slaughter cow 5c, steer 6@7c, bu 
5@5\%Qc, calf 50@75c ea. Edible tallow BY @5'2c Pp 
Ht a grease 334@3%c, yellow 34%4,@4 Ke, white 

g@r*4c. 

At Boston, quiet but firm. N E green salted 
steers 54,@6c P tb, cows 54,@5\4c. bulls 4@4%4c, 
green hides 24%@4c, deacons 40@90c ea. Rough 
tallow 24,.@3c P tb, rendered 4@4\4,c. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, demand is tame, only 
second-class stock arriving. Nolred $125@150 p 
bbl, Nol yellow 1 25, Mich bulk 35¢ p bu, O 35@ 
4c, Spanish 75@85e p bx. 

At New York, the market remains as for some 
weeks past. Eastern red 162@1 87 ~ bbl, yellow 
1 37@1 50, white 3@8, Orange Co red 1 25@1 15, 
yellow 1@1 50. 

At Boston, in lighter supply and steady. Na 
tives 175 bbl, N Y state 1 50@1 75. 

PORK PRODUCT —At Chicago,business is onl 
fairly active. Mess pork $1195@12 ® bbl, lar 
6 90a6 924%, short rib sides 5 9506. 

At New York, quiet and featureless. Mess pork 
13 50a14 Pp bbi, short clear 14416, lard 7 25, ba- 
cons §%4,@5%e P tb, pigs 64%@6,c, country dressed 

rk 544a74,c, small roasting pigs 8a12c, pork ten- 

erloins 12alde. 

At Boston, prices hold about steady. Mess pork 
1450 Pp bbl, new extra prime 1350@14, clear and 
backs 15 50@16, lean ends 16 50@17, lard, pure 74% 
@7™\c P th, compound 54@lic. 

POULTRY—At Chicago, dull and easy. Fine 
selected dry-picked turkeys 8@8%c ®P bth, fair to 
oo 7@8e, scalawags 5c, scalded chickens 5 

Ac, springs 644@7c, roosters 4@4\4c, dry-pick 
Sa ducks 8@%, geese 7@8,c, live geese 4@6 


Z. 

At New York, accumulations are nearly 
cleaned up and the feeling is better. Dry-packed 
turkeys good to fey 10@12c P th, good to prime 
western and southern 9@lic, Phila chickens 11@ 
l5c, N J 10@11c, western 7@8c, fowls 7@10c, ducks 9 
@l2c, geese 8@11c, squabs 150@2 50 P dz. 

At Boston, receipts are still liberal but the 
market is slowly improving. Northern and east- 
ern turkeys, ch young 10@12c ® th, common to 
= 8@9e, ch spring chicks 12@13c, fowls 10@11e, 

ucks 10@12c, western geese 9@1lic, pigeons 1 » dz. 


VEGETABLES—At Chicago, home-grown in 
fair supply and quiet. Brussels sprouts 15@20c 
® qt, eastern cauliflower $4a@4 50 P bbl, home- 

wn 75c@125 ® dz, carrots 75c P bbl, cucum- 
rs 75c@1 P dz, cabbage 4@5 P 100,8@11 P ton, 
celery 10@20 P dz, Flaegg plant 1 50@175 ® dz, 
kale 50c ~ bbl, lettuce 75e P4 dz, endive 25@30ce 
P dz, new white turnips 35c, oyster plant 25@35c, 
parsnips 75c@1 P bbl, parsley 5¢e P dz, radishes 15 
@20c P dz, La 35@40c, Hubbard squash 10 ® ton, 
50@75e P dz, marrow 75c, spinach 75c@1 25 P bbl, 
Latomatoes 1@125 ~ %4-bu bx, Cal 225@250 p 
case, white turnips 1 25@1 50 P bbl, rutabagas 20@ 
25c p bu. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light re- 
ceipt and pricesyunchanged. Home-grown steady. 
Domestic cabbage 2a4 P 100, Danish 4@5, washed 
carrots Tic P bbi, unwashed 50a60c, cauliflower 
150@3 50, Mich celery 25@50c P dz roots, N Y 5@ 
2c, LL and N J T5e@i P dz flat behs, Fla cucum- 
bers 150@3 P cra, egg plant 2@5P bbl, kale 25@ 
jie, N J lettuce 15042 P bbl, New Orleans 6@7, 
radishes 1 25@1 50 P 100, spinach 1 50@2, marrow 
squash 75e P bbl, Hubbard 125, N J turnips T5e, 
Can 75c, Fla string beans 1@2 25 ® cra. 

At Boston, cabbage moving slowly at low prices. 
Natives 2@4 p 100. Squash quiet. Marrow 10a@12 

ton, Hubbard 15. —_~ selling fairly well. 

t Andrews 50@70e P bbl, Cape Cod 1@1 25. 

WOOL—The market continues slow and rather 
quiet with no improvement in prices quoted a 
week ago. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in light 
supply, prices firm. Chickens 8@llc P tbl w, 11@ 
2c d w, turkeys 13@14c | w, 14@15¢e dw, ducks 1l@ 
12c 1 w, 12@13c d w, geese 10@1le lw, 11@12¢ d w. 
Strictly fresh eggs 30c P dz, cold storage 21@22c. 
Grain in fair demand at firm prices. Barley 57a60c 
® bu, buckwheat 52@54c, corn 60a70c, mixed oats 
35@37c, rye 52@54c, wheat 68@73c, bran $16@16 50 
® ton, cottonseed meai 19@1950, middlings 17 50@ 
18 50, best pat flour 375@385 p bbl, mixed loose 
hay 11@12 P ton, baled timothy 11@12, clover 9@10, 
oat straw 7@8, rye 9a9 50. Live stock dull at weak 

rices. Good to best steers 442@6c P tb, mixed 

utchers’ stock 3144@5c, milch cows 25a@30 ea, veal 
calves 5a@6c, best heavy hogs 3'4a@4ec, corn-fed 
mutton 4@4%c, spring lambs daée. Potatoes, in 
good demand at 175@2 p bbl, sweets 2@2 25, 
white onions 2 25@2 50, red 1 75@2, yellow 2a2 25, 
cabbages 3@3 0 P 100, turnips 65@70c, rutabagas 
60a@65c, medium beans 2 10@2 15, pea 2 20@2 25, mar- 
row 250@255. Baldwin apples 150@175 P bbl, 
Greenings 125@150, Northern Spy 1 5S0@1 7%, 
others 1@1 25, cranberries 7 50a8. 

At Utica, country produce shows little change. 
Poultry in good demand. Dressed hogs slightly 
higher. Fowls 8 P tbl w, 11@12c d w, chickens 
9c 1 w, 11@12e d w, turkeys 10alic 1 w, 12@13c d w, 
ducks 9@10e 1 w,12@13c dw. Fresh eggs 22@24c p 
dz. Spring pat flour $4 25 p bbl, oats 40@43c P bu, 
corn 62@63c, middlings 18220 Pp ton. Nolhay 
7c P 100 ths. Lard 7@9c Pp th, steers 6@7c d w, 
lamb 7@7%4c, mutton 6@6'%4c, hams 12%4c, bacon 10 
@lle. Sweet potatoes 1 75@3 P bbl, potatoes 35@ 


40c P bu, onions 45@50c. beans 1 60@2 50. Ch ap- 
ples 60@75c y bu. common 45@50c 

At Syracuse, grain market quiet under fair sup- 
ply. riey 50@58c P bu, buckwheat le P tb, 
corn 68@60c P bu, oats 40@43c, rye 45c, wheat 58c, 
bran $17 P ton, best pat flour425 w» bbl, baled 
timothy hay 10@13, oat straw 6@7. Live stock 
market has large supply and fairdemand. Farm- 
ers’ beef 4@6c w, veal calves 6@7c, stock 
sheep 5@7c, spring lambs 8@10c. Chickens 10@13 
cP ib aw,turkeys 12@14¢ d w, ducks 10@i3c, 
eggs, strictly fresh 20@25c P dz. Wool, good to ch 
washed 10@12c » ib, green salted hides 2@4c p 
tb. Potatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 35@40c Pbu, cab- 
bages 1 50@2 P 100, turnips 20@25¢ PP bu, marrow 
beans 1 50@2, pea 140@150. Apples 50@75c P bu. 
Hubbard squasb 75c P 100 ths, honey 9@12c P tb, 

Pp corn 75@2ec P bu, carrots 25@30c, cauliflower 
Fad soc # dz, parsnips 40c P bu, pumpkins 7ic@l1 p 
dz, butternuts 40c p bu. 

At Buffalo, country produce moves only in a 
small way. Nearby eggs 23@24c p dz,western 20@ 
22c, potatoes 45@50c P bu, onions 40a@50c, cabbages 
$150a3 P 100, turnips 60@70c P bbl, Hubbard squash 
le P tb. Cranberries 325@3 75 P cra, hickory nuts 
150@175 P bu, apples 1@3 50 ® bbi. Limothy hay, 
loosel1 50al4 P ton, baled 1050@12. Fow!ls 6u8ec p i 
l w, 7a9 a w, chickens 8a9c 1 w, 7al0c d w, ducks 10 
al2e, er 10ail2c, geese 8@10c d w, live geese 75 
oe ea. Linseed meal 2la22c P ton, bran 14 75, 
middlings 15al6 25. / 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 2c P dz, potatoes 40c P bu, beans $1 50a2, 
wool i2al7c } tb, lard 10c, chickens 8c, beef 5a7c, 
pork 5 50a6 } 100 Ibs, shorts 17 P ton, middlings 18, 
corn 50c bu, oats 35c, wheat 60c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego , eggs 22c P dz, potatoes 4c P bu, 
wheat 60c, barley 50c, corn 42c, oats 43c, hay l0ail 

ton, lard 10c P tb, beef 6a8c, mutton baée, hogs 
50a6 P 100jibs.—_ At Philmont, Columbia Co, pota- 
toes 60c ou, apples 1 # bbl, eggs 23c P dz.—At 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, rye straw 6 50 P ton, 
hay 9, eggs 25c  dz.—At Glens Falls, Warren Co, 
buckwheat 55c } bu, corn 60c, oats 40c, rye 55c.—-At 
Seneca Falls, Seneca Co, cider 8c P gal, hay 89 p 
ton, wheat 55c P bu, corn 60c, oats 40c, potatoes 
40c, cows 30a60 ea, horses 10a40.—At New Concord, 
Columbia Co, eggs 25c, oats 50c P bu, rye 50c, corn 
potatoes 50c, feed 1 30 P 100 Ibs, pork 6 50, hay 
8 P ton, straw 8.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, rye 
5ic P bu, oats 40c, eggs 25c, turkeys and chickens 
l2aldec P Ib, pork 6p 100 Ibs. 

PENNSYLVANIA —‘At Pittsburg, No 2 oats 
3714@38c, rye 58@59c, Nol red wheat 56@57c, mid- 
dlings $17@17 2 YP ton, bran it4 75@15, ch 
baled er hay 12@12 50, No 1 mixed 10 75@i1, 

rairie 8@925, oat straw 5 75@6, wheat 5 50@5 75. 

igin cmy butter 27@28c ® th, others 24@25c, dairy 
20c, extra country 18@20c. Full cream cheese 10% 
@lic P th, O Swiss 12@12\¢c, limburger 9%@10e. 
Hens 40@50c # pr l w, springers 30@40c, chickens 
10@12¢c # tb d w, geese 8@10c, ducks 11@12c,turkeys 
13@14c. Strictly fresh eggs 2a25c p dz, cold 
storage 18@19c. Potatoes 58@60c bu, Jersey 
sweets 2 75@3 P bbl, beets 1 75@2, cabbage 1 25@ 
2 50, onions 1 50@1 60, turnips 1 25@1 50, parsnips 
1 75a@2, carrots 125@1 50, celery 25@50c WY dz. Ap- 

les 2 25@2 50 P bbl, pears 1 50@1 75, cranberries 

50@10 50. Navy beans h p 1 80@1 85 ® bu, lima 5 
@biuc P th. Evap'd apples 10%@llie » fh. Clover 
seed 6 25 P bu, timothy 270@2 75. 

At Scranton, good toch emy butter 22a24c P th, 
dairy 20a22c, tubs 20@2ic, full cream cheddar 
cheese 10@11%4c. Strictly fresh eggs 24@25¢ p dz, 
cold storage 1744@18e. Corn 63at6c Pp bu, mixed 
Oats 38@45c, rye 65c, bran $18@20 } ton, middlings 
20@22, baled timothy hay 14@18, rye straw 12@14. 
Chickens 94,@10'4¢e 1 w, 10@lic d w, turkeys 13a l4c 
a w,12@13dw. Potatoes 55@60c P bu, white 55a 
60c, cabbages 6 PY 100, marrowfat beans 2 35a2 40 p 
bu, mediums 1 70@]1 80, apples 150@2P bbl, evap’d 
534,@9e P th. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the market 
is fairly steady. Tip top Greening apples $1 75a 
2 bbl, Northern Spy 2,{common table 1 501 75, 
quinces 1, walnuts 1 50, cider 10@12c P gal, vinegar 
15@16c, sugar pumpkin 50c P dz, Hubbard squash 
144c P tb, marrow 14c P bb, — 1 P dz belis, 
leeks 50c, garlic 1@1 25, radishes 15@20c, cabbage 
50c P bu, red cabbage 75c, turnips 40c, parsnips 1, 
white onions 1 25, red 65@70c, yellow 65@70c, endive 
60c P dz, peppers 1, egg plant 15@20¢ ea, cauliflow- 
er 25c # dz, spinach 60c @ bu, lettuce 60c, cucum- 
bers 125 ~ dz, mint 50c, parsley 50c. Beef is 
steady. Tops 8@8 50 P 100 lbs d w, common 7@7 50, 
veal 6c P Ib 1 w, 10c d w, pork rib 8@8%c, sausage 
84c, partridges 1 P pr, quail 3 P dz, squabs 3 P dz, 
squirrel 8c ea, rabbits 15c ® tb. Poultry steady. 
Chickens 11144@13c # tb 1 w,l5alée d w, fowls 9al0c 1} 
w,12@14c d w, local turkeys l6al9c d w, New York 
l6al7e d w, ducks 124%4@14e l w, 20ec dw. Eggs are 
searce and high. Fresh farmers’ 35@40c P dz. Hay 
18 P ton, straw 18, oats 40c, rye flour 2 50 # 100 lbs, 
buckwheat 2 75. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes in good demand with 
firm prices, 60@70c P bu, sweets $1 75@2 25 P bbl, 
onions, white 1 25@1 75 # bu, red 60@75c, yellow 55 
@60c, cabbages 2@4 P 100, turnips 25c ® bu, best 
marrow beans 2 25@2 40, pea 1 80@1 90, lima 2 90@3, 
apples 1 50@2 P bu. .Eggs, nearby 35¢ P doz, cold 
storage 17@20c, chickens 15@18c ® tb, turkeys 14@ 
18c, ducks 14@l6c, yearling sheep 6@7c P tbs, 
light hogs 6%4a@7%4c, veal calves 10@lic. Baled 
timothy hay 16@19 P ton, straw 14@16. 

At Norwich, grain quiet with fair supply. Corn 
65¢c P bu, mixed oats 40c, rye 75c, bran $18 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 20, loose hay 18, baled timothy 16, 
rye straw 14. Live stock in fair supply. Mixed 
butchers’ stock 642@8c P Ib d w, milch cows 30@40 
ea, veal calves 6c, best corn-fed hogs 6c P 100 ibs, 
stock sheep 9c ® ibd w, spring lambs 12c d w, 
good to ch unwashed wool I7c. Strictly fresh eggs 
35@38c P dz. Poultry,in heavy supply at weak 
prices. Chickens l4c d w, turkeys 20c, ducks ldc, 
geese l4c. Potatoes 8c P bu, red onions 60c, 
cabbages 5@7c, turnips 40c P bu, medium beans 
225, pea 235. Baldwin apples 125 @ bb!, Greei.- 
ings Poo, cranberries 2 50 D bu. 
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The Tobacco Outlook in Congress. 


Growers must not rest in fancied security. 
Even the $1.50 duty is not assured until the 
dod congress adjourns on Mar 4. The popgun 
tariff bills are likely to be pushed, and should 
any of them get through either branch it is 
pretty sure to be with a rider on it, cutting 
the wrapper duty to $1. Such a result would 
knock spots out of the ’% crop, and add to the 
million dollar loss made by New England 
growers on the °93 crop. We do not fear this 
result, if growers will maintain their organiza- 
tion and keep it generously supplied with 
funds to fight their battles if such emergencies 
arise. But the Sumatra outfit is desperate, is 
fighting for big stakes and will stop at noth- 
ing. Look at this report of the Sumatran crop 
as sold at Amsterdam, mainly for the Ameri- 


can market: 
Value in U S currency 


Crop of No bales’ P Ib Total 
1890 234,062 2614¢ $10,320,000 
1891 222,824 33 2-5¢ 12,640,000 
1892 144,689 45 3-5e 10,920,000 
1893 169,520 52 2-5e 15,040,000 


From the above it is seen that the 1893 crop 
sold foralmost exactly twice as much per lb as 
the ’90 crop, and though the product was 64,542 
bales less, brought $4,720,000 more money. 
This result can be attributed solely to the 
American demand. As several of these Suma- 
tra companies paid 30 to 50 per cent dividends 
last year, they oughtto return a comfortable in 
come on the investmentthis year. Asour New 
England tobacco farmers pocket their losses, 
they may derive some satisfaction from these 
figures, that so pointedly illustrate the beau- 
ties of that policy of exploiting foreign syndi- 
cates and trusts at the expense of American 
farmers. 

ee 
NEW YORK. 

BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—No sales are re- 
ported either among growers or packers. Manu- 
facturers will probably work off stocks upto Jan 
1 before restocking, as but little business will be 
done in December. 

ADDISON (Steuben)—There were recently some 
sales of 93 tobacco at from to 9 to 101%4¢. The ’M 
crop is very fine but no sales of that yet. Strip- 
ping is the order of the day. 

SouTH GRANBY (Oswego)—A few growers have 
stripped their °94 crop and are preparing to pack 
unless buyers unexpectedly appear. The crop 
is of a very even color and extra nice and whole. 

NORTH SYRACUSE (Onondaga)—But very little 
tobacco was taken down during the recent thaw, 
as it did not moisten sufficiently. Charles Snyder 
and one of his firm have been riding through this 
section looking at the ’93 crop with a view of pur- 
chasing in the future. 

HURON (Wiyne)—There are large quantities of 
92, 93 and °94 leaf held by growers in this town. 
If buyers appeared they could probably find some 
choice goods at reasonable prices. 

RIVERSIDE (BROOME)—Growers have begun 
stripping their "M4 crop. 

DELPHI (Onondaga)—Growers are taking their 
leaf from the poles. 

BELGIUM (Onondaya)—The recent damp weather 
has enabled tobacco growers to get the weed 
down in good shape. Some of them claim that 
there has not been so perfect an article for years 
as that of ’S. 

At New York City. 

Gans’ Son reports the following sales: 1300 es ’92 
Wis Hav at 9 to 13c, 500 cs '93 Wis Hav at 41% to &e, 
200 vs 92 Pa Hav at 12 to 13c, 250 es "93 Pa Hav at9 
to 10¢, 175 cs °93 Pa seedleaf at_6 to 9c, 250 cs '93 N 
E Hav at 514 to 13e, 100 cs '93 N E seedleaf at 6 to 

2c, 150ces NE Hav at 18 to 42c, 150 es sundries at 6 
to 10c; total sales 3075 es. 

Domestic leaf continues to find buyers in enor- 
mous quantities, although the prices made are al- 
ways in favor of the buyer. ast week 2200 cs 
Wisconsin leaf, were disposed of. It was three- 
quarters °'92 leaf the bulk selling at 10 to 13i%c 
while a few lots ran up to 18e. The other quarter 
was °9 leaf which brought 4 to 8c. Sales of New 
England leaf aygregated 900 cs of which 600 were 
93 leaf. This sold at4to 7%c. Several lots of °92 
Pennsylvania broad leaf were disposed of, one lot 
of 400 cs bringing about 12c ; the other lots brought 
from 11 to 14e. New England leaf continuesin de- 
mand and prices run from 25c up to pt. A lively 
movement occurred in ’93 Zimmer’s Bpanish at 11 
to 18c. This leaf from Ohio seems to have met 
with great favor the past season. A lot of 400 es 
of ’92 Ohio broad leaf was sold at p t. 

In Sumatra leaf, sales were quite active. West- 
ern houses secured several hundred bales and a 
city manufacturer another hundred. Sales in- 
cluded new and old stock of medium colors. The 
city buyer of 100 bales is said to have paid close 
on to $3 P tbh. but it was one of the best marks sold 
at Amsterdam last summer. Of Havana leaf, 
about 1600 bales were sold. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOUTH DEERFIELD—A few small crops of ’93 
have been sold for export at 5 to 7c. Growers are 
holding for 10 to 13e andeven more. Nothing bet- 
ter could happen than the disposal of the ’93 filler 
grades, as it bears down on all other grades of 
the unfortunate ‘98 crop. McClellan Brothers 








sold 4a at about 12c through. Zeri Smith & Son 
2aatl10 to 1l2e through. Clapp Brothers at 8¢ 
through, badly yrasshoppered. The above are 
93 Crops : 

EASTHAMPTON—Most of the tobacco has been 
stripped and is apparently one of the best crops 
gathered for many years in regard to quality. 

NORTHFIELD—The '94 crop is nearly all stripped 
and in the bundle. The crop is oue of the best, 
the cure being nearly perfect. Growers are cleer- 
ful and expect to realize 20¢e through in the bundle 
for good crops. A small amount of ’92 still re- 
mains in growers’ hands and consi.erable ’93. 

WHATELY—There have been two or three buyers 
in town recently looking at the ’93 crop, but no 
sales have been learned of as yet. A good share 
of the farmers hav eh itsampled and hope to see 
it sell at a fair price. Tlie 94 crop is being assorted 
by many. There are about 20 men from Whately 
that are employed by Erastus Morton & Son and 
Jones Brothers also of North Hatfield in the 
tobaeco warehouses, which will last during the 
winter probably. Many growers are in the midst 
of assorting; some report the crop running nearly 
to 50% No 1 wrappers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


JupDpD'’s BRIDGE—During the damp weather of 
the past fortnight, much of the tobacco hanging 
has been taken from the poles. J.C. Lyon sold 
his '92 crop to buyers in Torrington. 

BROOKFIELD—Over one-half the tobacco crop is 
in the bundie and stripping has been finished by 
many. 

THOMPSON VILLE—Tobacco selling is dull. Three 
sales of 94 crops have occurred in Enfield street 
to Wright of Springfield, recently. Buyers from 
Chicago have looked at packers’ samples but no 
sales were made known. 

SoUTH WINDSOR—Mr Bijou has bought about 
150 a of Coaonecticut seedleaf paying 18 to 20¢ as- 
sorted. There has been but one lot of Havana 
seed sold and that to Smith of Springfield atp t. 
There are but few lots of Connecticut seed left 
and those are fine goods. Our Havana seed looks 
like good stuff and we think it will be wanted at 
fair prices. The ’$ crop is generally held at from 
18 to 25e. A few crops hav: changed hands at 20ce. 
Some creps of badly whipped ‘93 leaf went at 
nominal prices. 

WASHINGTON DEPOT—The sale of one crop of 
tobacco is reported to a New Milford party at 15¢ 
in the bundle. Many growers are through strip- 
ping. ‘ 

GRANBY—The ’94 crop is a fine one, stripping is 


well along and growers are well pleased. A lot 
of 38 es °92 Havana were recently sold at p t, but 
supposed to be at about 27i4e through. At East 


Granby, H. P. Griffin sold 25 cs of 92 seconds at p 
t. The goods were held at 18c. No ’ has been 
sold. 

BROAD BRooK—The tobacco assorting and pack- 
ing house of G. B. Filley is running to its fullest 
capacity, employing 54 hands. Mr Filley has 
packed about 200 cs this season and reports about 
50% wrappers. It is reported that up to date he 
has bought about 700 cs all to be assorted at his 
warehouse. Prices ranging from 6 to l6éc. Elwin 
Meyers has opened his assorting and packing 
house, employing from 8to12 hands. There have 
been no sales reported in this place for some 
time, Growers have taken the greater part of the 
tobacco from the poles and some have started as- 
sorting, as they seem to think that they will make 
more money by doing so than they would by sell- 
ing inthe bundle. Some 200cs of the ’93 crop re- 
main in growers’ hands. 

SIMSBURY—Nostir as yetin the ’# crop. Two 
crops of 93 packed by the grower were recent] 
sold to George Mitchelson of St Paul, Minn. C. H. 
Eno 40 es at 10¢e and Newell St John 18 cs at 13c. 
The tobacco crop in this vicinity is an exception- 
ally fine one, having cured with alight cinnamon 
color, very fine snd silky. Some growers have fin- 
ished stripping while others are nearly through. 

ELLINGTON—NO sales of tobacco within the last 
few weeks inthis vicinity. The crop of’93 is not 
generally very good,although some have very fine 
tobacco. The ’94is much better in growth and 
very sound. 

SUFFIELD—A little stirin new leaf isto be re- 
eorded. C. L. Spencer has bought a number of lots 
amounting to about 100 cs at an average price of 
lic; this was bought some time since. The mar- 
ket for 94 is now looking better. A Mr Wilson of 
Syracuse has bought two crops, one at 17c in the 
bundle, the otherat pt. Don’t give away your 
fillers; they are worth money. P. Harvey sold 
his ’93 crop in New York at 8c. G. Thompson sold 
on Tuesday his two 8 a crops, 93 and ’94, the °93 to 
C. L. Spencer at ptand the ’% to Denerlein of 
New York at 15e. Pinneys sold their home lot of 
10 a of ’94 at pt, but at considerable less than 1c. 
With the better outlook for business and the 
utter failure of the 93 crop as to wrappers, good 
lots of °94, and there are hundreds of them in this 
town, ought to command fair prices. 


VERMONT. 


VERNON—Mrs G. B. Miller recently sold a crop 
of °93 at 12 and 2c. 


The leading company in growing Sumatra tobac- 
co is the Deli Maatschappa, which raised 52,791 
bales in °93, against 116,729 bales raised by the 
13 other syndicates on the island. The Deli Maats- 
chappa product is thus nearly one-third of the 
total product of Sumatra tobaceo. For 24 years 
its average dividends have been 6 per cent. It 
has frequently paid 100 per cent and doubtless 
will do so this year. Its present capitalization is 
$1,600,000 and the approximate value of its ’93 crop 
was $5,040,000. Shall this emplover of slaves be 
the American market, or shall our market 

preserved for our own farmers? 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S LUNCH. 


Hard Work and Indigestion go 
Hand in Hand. 


Concentrated thought, continued in, robs 
the stomach of nec blocd, and this is 
also true of hard physical labor. 

When a five horse-power engine is made 
to do ten horse-power work something is 
going to break. Very often the hard- 
worked man coming from the field or the 
office will ‘‘bolt’’ his food in a few min- 
utes which will take hours to digest. Then 
too, many foods are about as useful in the 
stomach as a keg of nails would be in a 
fire under a boiler. The ill-used stomach 
refuses to do its work without the proper 
stimulus which it gets from the blood and 
nerves. The nerves are weak and ‘‘ready 
to break,’’ because they do not get the 
nourishment they require from the blood, 
finally the ill-used brain is morbidly wide 
awake when the overworked man at- 
tempts to find rest in bed. 

The application of common sense in the 
treatment of the stomach and the whole 
system brings to the busy man the full en- 
joyment of life and healthy digestion when 
he takes Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets to 
relieve a bilious stomach or after a too 
hearty meal, and Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery to purify, enrich and 
vitalize the blood. The “‘ Pellets” are tiny 
sugar-coated pills made of highly concen- 
trated vegetable ingredients which relieve 
the stomach of all offending matters easily 
and thoroughly. They need only be taken 
for a short time to cure the biliousne 
constipation and slothfulness, or torpor, o 
the liver; then the ‘‘ Medical Discovery” 
should be taken in teaspoonful doses to in- 
crease the blood and enrich it. It hasa 
peculiar effect upon the lining membranes 
of the stomach and bowels, toning up and 
strengthening them for all time. The 
whole system feels the effect of the pure 
blood coursing through the body and the 
nerves are vitalized and strengthened, not 
deadened, or put to sleep, as the so-called 
celery compounds and nerve mixtures do 
—but refreshed and fed on the food they 
need for health. If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, nervousness, and any 
of the ills which come from impure blood 
and disordered stomach, you can cure 

yourself with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery which can be obtained at any 
drug store in the country. 









CHAMPION rag 


CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 
@ corrugated pan over srebox, doubling 
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NEW YORK. 

INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 
Moria, Dec 17 Madison, Dec 26, 27 
Bainbridge Dec 17,18 Vernon, Dee 26, 27 
Franklinville, Dec 17, 18 Carthage, Dec 26, 27 
North Bangor, Dee 18,19 Greig Dec 28 
Downsville, Dec 19, 20 Knoxboro, Dec 28, 29 
Olean, Dec 19, 20 Clinton, Dec 28, 29 
oa porte 8 ietsstie ermene 

u xc 21, 2 yracus' 
outa. Dec 21; 22 club, Dec 29 
Peru, Dec 21, 22 


Albany, Dec 10—Governor Flower has ap- 
pointed Stephen H. Hammond of Geneva com- 
missioner of the state experiment station. Mr 
Hammond is a member of the well-known nur- 
sery firm of Hammond & Willard, is an inde- 
fatigable worker, and will bring to the station 
work a lifelong experience as an agricultural 
and horticultural enthusiast. A better selec- 
tion could not have been made.——A though the 
present commissioner of agriculture has yet 
several months to serve of his term numerous 
candidates are pressing their claims for consid- 
eration. Among the names which have appeared 
in this connection is that of the present assistant 
commissioner,George L. Flanders, in whose fav- 
or the board of trade of St Lawrence county has 
passed commendatory resolutions, urging his 
nomination on the ground that he is conversant 
with the details and workings of the depart- 
ment.—~-Live stock shippers and dealers have 
not forgotten what an important market West 
Albany was and how prominently in the past 
that point figured in such transactions. The 
decline of West Albany as a distributing cen- 
ter is a matter of very recent history. But the 
place is soon to become active again and the 
extensive stock yards are to become a horse 
market, a branch to be established by the firm 
of Dow, Fiss & Crandall of New York and Buf- 
falo. Negotiations are now pending with John 
B. Dutcher, live stock transfer agent of the 
New York Central railroad, and within a short 
time alively horse market will supplant the 
present unoccupied yards. This firm expects 
to carry a stock of about 900 horses. Private 
sales will be made at all times and auction sales 
held twice each week.——F armers of the county 
are much interested in the new road system 
which is receiving the consideration of the 
board of supervisors. The present agitation 
contemplates nothing more than systematic 
improvement for the present, although it is the 
idea of some to use convict labor upon them. 
Under the laws of 1893, Chap 333, power to adopt 
the county road system is given the board of 
supervisors, under which it is incumbent u 
on them to designate as county roads suc 
roads as are deemed advisable, preference to be 
given to matket roads. The cost of mainte- 
nance in such case devolves upon the county. 
Albany county is likely to be the first to em- 
ploy convict labor upon its roads, although the 
new system has already been employed in an- 
other section of the ae November 
the total number of animals killed by the state 
tuberculosis commission was 148, while the 
sums paid or to be paid for animals destroyed 
amount to something over $4000. The princi- 
pal awards were: S. Burchard, Hamilton, for 
23 animals, $1380; F. Sager, Schenectady, 33, 
$30; J. F. Converse, Woodville, 8, 480; F. H. 
Gates & Son, Chittenango, 18, 447; E. N. How- 
ell, Poughkeepsie, 5, 300. Smaller awards for 
one or more animals brings the total up to the 
figure mentioned above. 

Afton, Chenango Co 0, Dec 8—The cabbage 
crop proved adrugin growers’ hands. Fully 10 
yer cent of the crop had to be sold for cattle feed. 

he last that was carred brought $3.50 per ton. 
——tThere has been quite a demand for fresh 
cows. Milk worth She per qt.—Horses are a 
drug on the market. Farmers have kept raising 
colts until they are hard to sell at any price. 
—Small pigs are selling for $1.80 each. 


Athens, Greene Co Go, Dec 8—Ira B. Kerr 
has sold 150 acres from his farm, including 
barn and tenement house, for $7500 and Eu- 
gene Faulkner has bought the farm of 56 acres 
owned bythe late Ira G. French for 3000. 
The former without fruit and the latter with 
considerable fairly represent the average value 
of rural real estate in this vicinity. Itis about 
40 per cent less than 10 years ago. About all 
of the apple crop disposed of. Those who sold 
early to speculators got $1.25 per bbl for the 
fruit. Those who sold during the hight of the 
season or shipped abroad received about 1. 
The fruit exported to ae mre either early or 
late in the season if first-class in quality 
brought about 2 per bbl. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co a, Dec 6—The roads 
are in the main in good condition as consider- 
able gravel was put on the principal ones dur- 
ing the summer and fall.—-Many are dehorn- 
ing their cows and areso well satisfied with 
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the change wrought in their dispositions that 
in all probability there will not be a horned 
animal in this locality by spring.——Crops all 
secured and farmers now endeavoring to make 
as much milk as possible. The price for De- 
cember is $1.50 per 100 lbs.—Business evi- 
dently reviving rapidly asa number of new 
stores have been opened and merchants, as a 
general thing, are making heavy additions to 
their stock. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co a, Dec 7—If all the 


farmers of this township were to market all 
the various products raised this season at their 
present market value the aggregate receipts 
would not cover the cost of their production. 
The majority paid about the same wages they 
paid last year for second grade labor.——Farm- 
ers this season have done an unusual amount 
of hard labor to produce a small crop. Many 
contemplate packing their pork as they are 
unable to find buyers even when offered at 4c 
per lb. 

Brewster, Putnam Co aq, Dec 8—Farmers 
still husking corn.—Fall plowing has been 
done by many.——The markets are full of fine 
Se ae was lighted by electric- 

ty for the first time on the evening of Dec 1. 


Catlin, Chemung Co oO, Dec 8—Some still 
plowing.——A few peceteee were injured by 
the cold.— Some selling buckwheat at $1.04 to 
1.06 per 100 lbs. The yield not a full crop. 
Simeon Bucher raised 225 bu on nine acres. tle 
used fertilizer on some of it at the rate of 75 
lbs per acre with good results.——Distemper 
is among horses but in a milder form than in 
other years. Fewer colts raised this season 
than for many years. Some first-class hay 
selling at 10 per ton.—Young pigs plenty 
and cheap.——Cows not numerous and Righer 
than a year ago. 

Croton Falls, Westchester Co a, Dec 10—The 


stock and farming implements belonging to 
the late Stephen Vores were recently sold at 
auction.——E. M. Butler is — a@ grist- 
mill.—Edward Bennett butchered four See 
which weighed 1554 Ibs. 

Chatham, Columbia Co g, Dec 7—Farmers 
have their fall work about completed. Some 
are getting up wood and others threshing, 
marketing grain and straw or butchering.—— 
Sout trade not brisk and speculators not 
realizing large margins.——E. W. Cady, the 
largest stock dealer in this section, is handling 
few animals this fall owing to the general poor 
condition of stock and the dullness of the mar- 
ket.— Messrs Palmer and Johnson made 
some repairs on the Orange mills this season 
by setting a new 20-inch iron turbine wheel 
which displaces and does the work of a 20-ft 
overshot wheel. 


Campville, Tioga Co 0, Dec 7—Corn and po- 
tatoes that were planted in June and liberall 
fertilized and cultivated have yielded well. 
—Considerable corn still out.——J. J. Bel- 
knap lost a fine colt from blood poisonin 
caused by being hooked by a two-year-ol 
heifer.——Hickory nuts and butternuts a fail- 
ure. 

Cambridge, Washington Co o, Dec 7—The 
season just closed has been a fairly good one 
for farmers here. Oats and potatoes were not 
so good as usual.— Apples a fair crop = 
late varieties were small. About 20,000 bbls 
were pee from this section.——Perhaps 
one-half of the potato crop is still in farmers’ 
hands.—Lambs being bought at $1 to 2 per 
head and sheep from 50c up with demand 
weak. A. M. Sherman had a horse, harness 
and carriage stolen from his barn recently. 
Several stores and houses have also been brok- 
en into. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co Go, Dec 7—Po- 
tatoes and oie coming into market at a live- 
ly rate.——Farm work in good a Oy 
giaries getting quite numerous.——John Guile 
will store a large quantity of ice. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co a, Dec 8—Smallpox 
has broken out in this and neighboring towns. 
All the schools are closed and public meetings 
forbidden for two weeks by the board of 
health. One death has occurred.——Cows 
have sold as low as $8 to 10 and horses cannot be 
sold at any price. J. F. Simpson is repairing 
and improving his sawmill. 


Glens Falls, Warren Co cf, Dec 6—C."A. Ho- 
vey, the local ee marketman, has 
bought over 6000 bbls of apples from various 
localities in Saratoga, Washington and War- 
ren counties. Many of them were shipped to 
points as far west as Iowa and some were sent 
south. His shipments for the season will 














probably aggregate 10,000 bbls. He paid $1 to 
1.50 per bbl for most of them——There was a 
good yield of buckwheat here and the grain is 
selling fairly well. 

Guilderland, Albany Co G, Dec 8.—Farmers 
are pressing and hauling hay and straw to the 
station.——Albany papers advocate the build- 
ing of a prison to cost $75,000 at Lake George, 
and Ley! convicts to work making roads 
around the lake. This would of course benefit 
the fewrich men who spend a few months 
there during the summer. It would be of no 
real benefit to country people throughout the 
state, but unless farmers fight it in the legis- 
lature next month the proposition will proba- 
bly go through. Cider mills all closed after 
a good season’s work.——A few weeks ago a 
man named Davis bought hay, straw, apples, 
etc, shipping the same to New York and other 

laces. He paid cash for some but caught a 
ew farmers who trusted him. Frederick Bros 
sold him a carload of hay for which they 
have thus far received nothing. 


Philmont, Columbia Co a, Dec 8—Some 
corn to be husked yet, the cold weather pre- 
venting its being husked in the field.——James 
Whitbeck es alot of poultry to market, 
getting 9c per lb for turkeys and 12c for chick- 
ens. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co g, Dec 8—The Isaac 
Akin farm, for a number of years managed by 
John Watts, has passed into the hands of the 
local national bank. It comprises 600 acres 
and is considered one of the best in Dutchess 
county.— Apples which were carefully stored 
away in cellars are rotting badly, especially the 
Greenings and Baldwins which were allowed 
to ripen on the trees. Many are sorting them 
and sending the best to New York, the ship- 
ments netting about $1 per bbl.—Those ac- 
customed to doing a large amount of plowing 
in the fall were prevented this season i early 
snows.——Milk-producing farmers are finding 
aready sale for their product at 3}c per qt. 

he amount produced here is larger than in 
any other town of similar size in the state. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co G, Dec 8—William 
Bingham has been very successful in his trap- 
ping this season. There is quite a demand 
or new milch cows. Horses of an inferior 
grade are plenty. The shirt factory is doing 
a good business.—Mrs Jane Sheldon is very 
low. She is nearly 90 years of age. 

Richland, Oswego Co 0, Dec 7—J. C. Van 
Epps has sold his farm to J. A. Frost of Kasoag 
and moved to Mannsville, Jefferson county. 
Consideration $5000.—The G. P. Rowe farm 
was recently sold by Sheriff Selleck and bid 
in by Mr French of Mexico. Gas well, No 5, 
at Pulaski has proved a failure. It entails a 
loss of $2000 to Mr Tollner. Apples are rot- 
ting badly. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co 0, Dec 8—G. Cooley 
raised 134 bu of beans on less than eight acres. 
The crop brought $1.75 per bu, making an av- 
erage of nearly $30 from each acre. The soil 
on which they were grown is a gravelly loam, 
part of which had been manured.——The farm- 
ers’ institute at Adams Center was well at- 
tended and considerable interest manifested. 
Dairying, ensilage feeding and dehorning were 
the principal topics discussed. Competent 
speakers from abroad were present, but local 
farmers also took a prominent part. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co a, Dec 7—Much fall 
piowing done.——Corn half a en 5 ca 
very poor in quality and potatoes small.—— 
Not as much winter grain sown as usual.— 
Some farmers going into the milk business. 
Milk brings 3c per qt delivered at the cars. 


South Westerlo, Albany Co G, Dec 8—Corn 


nearly all husked. Yield below the average. 
——Apples about one-half crop and most all 
sold at pose prices.——Cunningham Bros have 
closedjtheir evaporator for the season.——Sheep 
and lambs selling very low. Charles Stone- 
burner has rented the blacksmith shop here. 
—Fred Blossom had the misfortune to lose 
his trotting horse recently.——F. L. Stanton 
raised 340 bu of turnips on less than half an 
acre. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co 9, Dec 8—John Hos- 
kins and company are now operating the Still- 
water bakery.—The knitting mills have 
shut down indefinitely ——Hudson river pulp 
and paper company having disposed of its sur- 
plus stock is ready to work on full time.——At 
a sale of western cattle by Hawley & Meehan 
Dec 5,40 head of yearling and two-year-old 
calves brought $10 to 15 per head; 200 sheep 
were sold at 1to1.50 per head. A few very 
choice ewes brought 1.75.——A lyceum course 
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during the winter is one of the probabilities 
for Stillwater and a lecture by Rev Talmage 
may be secured.—Water was let out of the 
canal Dec 1 and work thereon has begun in 
earnest. 

Seneca Falls, Seneca Co 0, Dec6—Rye and 
wheat looking bad having made little growth. 
—Corn nearly all husked and the grain 
generally hard and sound.——Potato crop 
generally small especially on high land. Tub- 
ers of good size on low land and damaged lit- 
tle by rot.——Considerable fall plowing done. 
—tThe creamery at Lyre city will soon be in 
running order.——Fred Swaby’s new barn on 
the site of the one destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago is finished.—Apples are scarce 
and rotting badly. 

Selkirk, Albany Co oa, Dec 7—At a recent 
auction sale spring milkers, Alderney and Jer- 
sey grades, brought prices ranging from $38 to 
52 per head.—The depreciation in the price 
of apples has induced some to store considera- 
ble quantities in cellars. A fine four-year-old 
mare was stolen from the stable of Charles A. 
Niver and taken up early Sunday mornin by 
the gatekeeper on the South Bethlehem plan 
road. Itis ae nag she broke away from the 
thief while being led behind a vehicle. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co q, Dec 8—The cauli- 
flower crop saved many farmers here from fi- 
nancial loss on the season’s work. They sell 
for $2 to 4 per barrel.——The potato market is 
so dull that dealers have stopped buying.—— 
Root crops about all gathered and covered with 
earth or put in the cellar.——The carrot crop is 
so large that prices have fallen to 10c per bu. 
—Turnips not selling as well as usual.— 
The price of dressed pork is fair.——Several 
farmers are clearing the surface rocks from 
their farms. Thomas Kelly a professional 
rock blaster is doing most of the work. 

Orient, Suffolk Co a, Dec 7—Some few cauli- 
flower and brussel sprouts yet in the field but 
root crops about all secured.—L. M. Young 
raised 600 bu of turnips on an acre, and has 
them all fsecured.——Some butchering done 
and little meat being sold.—— Arthur Latham 
has put up a new: cauliflower house.——G. W. 
Hallock & Son have just received another car- 
go of stable manure from New York city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


INSTITUTES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 





Indiana, Cookport, Dec 18-19 
Mercer, Mercer, Dec 18-19 
Mercer, Greenville Dee 20-21 
Susquehanna, Harford, Dec 17 
Susquehanna, Jackson, Dec 18 
Crawford, Espyville Station, Dec 18-19 
Luzerne, Dallas, Dec 18-19 
Bradford, Troy, Dec 18-19 
Susquehanna, Montrose, Dec 19-20 
Bradford, LeRaysville, Dec 20-21 
Erie, Albion, Dec 20-21 
Susquehanna, Rush, Dec 21 
Susquehanna, New Milford, Dec 22 
Berks, Wernersville, Dec 26-27 
Somerset, Somerset, Dec 27-28 


Cornpropst’s Mills, Huntingdon Co 0, Dec7 
—Corn all husked, yielding a fair crop.—— 
Considerable plowing being done.——Winter 
wheat looking well.—A number are having 
their cattle dehorned. This has come to bea 
necessity here, as most modern barns are built 
with closed overshots to protect the cattle from 
storms and cold winds, and those viciously in- 
clined are able to do a great deal of harm. The 
next step will be to pay attention to breeding 
heavier cattle. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The State Poultry Association met in seventh 
annual session in the governor’s room of 
the state house at Trenton Dec 5. The special 
object of the meeting was to receive the re- 

rt of the committee on constitution and 

y-laws mag at the adjourned meeting 
held in Madison Square garden last winter. 
The report advised the following alterations in 
the code: That only counties having actual 
membership in the association be represented 
in its board of counsellors; that votes by mail 
or proxy be accepted; that the executive ‘com- 
mittee have power to declare an office vacant 
for cause and to fill vacancies thus created; 
that an —— member or dismissed officer 
may appeal to the association at the annual 
meeting, when a two-thirds majority of votes 
will be the decision by which all must abide. 
However, the most important change was the 
placing of the duties and responsibilities per- 
taining to exhibitions upon the secretary. 
Heretofore these devolved upon the executive 
committee. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, A. A. Parker; secretary, C. W. 
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Johnson; treasurer, C. T. Haines; executive 
committee, W. J. Andrus, J. C. Haynes, N. 
H. Thomas, F. Wilson and L. A. Marshall. 
The association decided to hold no show this 
season. 


VERTIIONT. 


Vermonters Homeward Bound—A party of em- 
pope have just returned to the good old state 
of Vermont, which they left some 12 years ago 
to seek what they thought might be a better 
and more profitable home in that much-talked- 
of state of Kansas. Four times during this 
—— they lost all, and escaped with their 

ives from prairie fires, the last being during 

the past season, and now they were pleased, 
after two months’ tedious traveling in their 
typical prairie schooner, to think they are 
back to old homes they once left. These are 
but a few of those who are leaving the great 
plains of the west. 


Berlin, Nov 30—Joseph Chase died last week 
from effects of afall in which a rusty nail was 
driven into his hand.——The recent cold spell 
did not seriously interfere with turning green- 
sward, allcrops being previously secured.— 
All produce is selling low.——Cattle came to 
the barn in good condition, and farmers gen- 
erally have a fair amount of fodder.——A man 
from Illinois recently secured and shipped to 
that state a carload of cows. Fall pigs are 
plentiful and the best sell at 1.50 per head. 





Cornwall, Dec 1—Considerable plowing has 
been done and a great deal of getting ready for 
winter.——Buyers are offering 50c for potatoes. 
They are a good crop and most farmers are 
holding for a better price. No call for 
onions.——Young cows bring a fair price and 
the demand is good.—Many sheep men are 
disposing of their flocks. Wool has been held 
for arise in price, some breeders having sev- 
eral clips still on hand. 


Cambridge, Dec 1—Farmers did an un- 


usually large amount of plowing and other 
work this fall——An act of the last legisla- 
ture closes Notch road to Stowe through the 
winter season. As this road crosses the main 
range of the Green mountains just northeast 
of Mt Mansfield, keeping it open in winter is 
expensive. For more than five miles the re- 
gion is uninhabited. 

Hyde Park, Dec 3—C. 8S. Page’s grease ren- 
dering factory for oleo is in running order. 
——Lumber men ready to commence hauling 
logs as soon as there is snow enough.——Times 
dull, nothing selling and everything low.— 
Poultry sold low in the Thanksgiving market. 


CONNECTICUT. 








Brookfield—Corn nearly all picked and tur- 


nips and roots gathered. Many fields of stalks 
in bad condition.—Apples sell slowly and at 
disappointing figures. Some who bought early 
at $1.50 ~~ bbl are either selling at cost or at 
aloss. The bulk of the crop has been sold. 


East Haddam—J. S. Brooks sold his apples 
to parties in Clinton.——Charles Potter recent- 
ly captured a 22-lb raccoon.— Little sale for 

oultry .—Woodard A. Stevens, long a resi- 

ent of this town, died suddenly of neuralgia 
of the heart.——This town will be represented 
in the next legislature by R. W. Bingham and 
F. W. Swan, both of whom are farmers. 


East Hampton—All crops secured._—_F._ H.. 
Dunham has a new Cooley creamer and takes 
his product to the creamery. He has filled a 
new silo having a capacity of 100 tons this 
season.—H. T. Sellew has 20 cows and a new 
large double silo.——The creamery company 
have received two carloads of hominy chop 
meal direct from the west this season. 


Ellington—The cold weather came on so sud- 
denly that many farmers who had turnips in 
the ground have been unable to gather them 
and late plowing has not progressed very fast. 
Many farmers having small haymows owing to 
the light crop are sellingtheir stock, as the cold 
weather promises a hard winter. Hay is sell- 
ing at $17, potatoes 65 to 75c, chickens 7 to 16c 
per lb, turnips 25 to 30c per bu. Eggs are 
scarce at 38c per doz. The regular grange 
meeting was held Nov 28. 


North Stonington—Lucious D. Brown has 
bought the place owned by the. late Ephraim 
Main, price $3250.—-George Pendleton pur- 
chased the C. L. Brown place for 2905. Both 
places were sold at auction.——Many did not 
sell turkeys at Thanksgiving, hoping that the 
Christmas market will be better.——Pigs are 
| gear J and will sell atfrom2to3each. Pork 

per lb.—New milkers scarce and high. 
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NEW YORK. 
Grange Officers for the Year. 

Newark (Wayne) grange, No 366: M, George Van 
Auken; O, Frank Lee; L, Minnie McLaughlin; 8, 

. M. Lincoln; A 5, John Hartnagle; C, William 
H. Van Benschoten; T, M. C. Welcher; 8, Mrs R. 
8. Post; G_K, Philip Echart; Ceres, Mrs M. Me- 
Laughlin; Pomona, Mrs M. C. Welcher; Flora, 
Mrs Mary eg E LAS, Mary Rootes ; organist, 
Carrie Welcher; ibrarian, Sarah Bishot; choris- 
ter, C. T. Lincoln. 

Poolville (Matioe) grange, No 770: M, F. O. 
Berry; O, M.A. Bronson; L, E. M. Richmond; §, 
Cc. P. Holmes; A S§S, E. L. Miner; C, George E. 
Beach ; T, H. N. Pierce; 8,J. W. Crowell; GK, J. 
H. Foster; Pomona, Clara Preston; Flora, Minnie 
Bronson; Ceres, Bessie Nash; L A §, MrsC. P. 
Holmes. Installation, first Saturday in January. 

Dexter (Jefferson) grange, No 724: M, H. O. Gil- 
more; O, Fred George; L, Mrs John Chrisler; C, 
Joseph Perry; 8, Henry D. Wilder; A S, Edward 
Evans, Jr; LAS, Mrs W. Livermore; 8S, Mrs Frank 
Maldoon; T, William Lonsdale; G K, M. Brothers ; 


insurance director, W. Sargent. 
x F. Webb; O, F. J. 


Cortland Co Pomona: M, 
Collier; L, Henry Howes; 8, D. R. Knapp: A §, G. 
W. Moore; C,A.O. Tennant; T, Mrs L. 2. Byram; 
8, C. M. Bean; G K, L. F. Rice; Pomona, Mrs W. 
E. Russell; Flora, Kittie Day; Ceres, Mrs Manle 
Kinney; executive committee for three wn ° 
L. Kinney; delegates to state grange, N. F. Webb, 
Mrs E. C. Rindge, W. L. Bean. 

Van Hornesville (Herkimer) grange, No 632: M, 
William Wilgemuth; O, A. Dingman; L, C. A. 
Elwood; 8, William Fikes; A 8S, Harvey Flint; 
C, Levi Wiles; T, H Mixer; 8, A. H. Eckler; 
G K, Clinton Eckler; Pomona, Mrs B. Wiles; 
Flora, Mrs H. Moyer; Geres, Mrs Clinton Eckler; 
L AS, Mrs D. Springer. 

Barnes Corners (Lewis) om ag M, Sydney_ Tur. 
ner; O,N. G. Waite; §S, wis Hall; AS, B. D. 
Anderson; L, Mrs L. ii. Jones; C, C. Bb. Chamber. 
lain; T, D. Lucas; 8S, Lewis H. Jones; G K, 
Hiram Wright; Pomona, Mrs B. D. Anderson; 
Flora, Miss O. E. Woodard ; Ceres, Mrs*Lewis Hall; 

A 8, Mrs C. W. Glazier; executive committee,jD. 
W. Jones; fire director, Lewis H. Jones. 
Philadelphia (Jefferson) grange: M, Oscar God. 

O, Milan Baker; L, H. C. Dell; S, George 
Hall: AS, Frank Shippie; C, Martin Rudds; T, E. 
M. Shurtleff; S, George L. 0ld3; G K, M. O. Berry; 
Pomona, Mrs W. T. Holmes; Flora, Mrs D. J. 
Mather; Ceres, Mrs Fred Brown; L A §, Eliza 
Clark ; lire director, Stephen Howland. 

Stockholm Depot (St Lawrence) grange, No 538: 
M, N. G. Buck; O, Jane Weller; L, Amanda Sea- 
ver; C, Mrs D. N. Richardson; 8, George Baird; A 
S, Otis McIntyre; T, D. N. Richardson; §, Lilly 
Newton; G K, Loyal Hoyt; Pomona, Alice Wes- 
turn; Flora, Myrtle Weller; Ceres, Mrs A. Nich- 
ols; LAS, Mrs H. R. Courser; trustee, P. P. Riggs. 

Waterville (Oneida) grange, No 61: M, H. P. - 
elow; O, C. L. Terry; L, Miss Usher; 8, R. M. Ush- 
er; AS, Fred Terry; C, M. W. Bigelow; T, M. W. 
Terry; 8, A. E. Wood; GK, C. I. Peck; Pomona, 
Clarabelle Peck; Flora, Ada Benedict; Ceres, 
Mary Squier; LAS, Mrs C. O. Livermore; execu- 
tive committee, G. W. Allen, J. W. Montgomery, 
A. R. Bennett. The grange will give a holiday 
party on Dec 28. 

Marcy (Oneida) grange, No 720: M, J. W. Potter; 
O, D. Chamberlain; L, Mrs G. R. Wright; 8, Rob- 
ert Watson; A S, Lewis Hutchinson; C, Fred 
Ernst; 8, R. Price Jones; T, Mrs C. C. Potter; G. 
K, Thomas J. Pritchard; Ceres, Emma M, Metcalf; 
Pomona, Mrs J. Sanders; Flora, Alma B. Wright; 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on this page and under this heading in’ the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to arantee inser. 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
— returns and prove a paying investment. 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Beant HARES gpetnite and sretite, for sale cheap. 
JOHN POMEROY, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ARGE YEARLING Chester White Doar, eound and right. 
LAvcishs uo $15, JAMES TINNING, Pattersonville, Schenec- 
tady, Co., N. Y. 


OR SALE—Que twelve horse-engine on skids, one roller feed 
F mill, and one power corn sheller. Address G. BOX 9%, 
Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 











wA fED—A situation to work and manage a farm on salary. 
Satisfactory references given and required. Address N. H. 


MASTEN, White Creek, Washington Co., N. Y.. 





ANTED-—A thoroughly competent gardener, specially ex- 
perienced in raising celery, onions, ete., and acquaint with 
raising plants from seed, handling cold frames and hot beds. | One 
who knows about care of stock, cattle, sheep, etc., to take charge 
of gentleman's place. With wife preferred. To the right man a 
permanent position. Address “GARDENER,” P. O. Box 1592, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
Prepare for the Convention. 


The suggestion of a convention of hop grow- 
ers has struck a responsive chord among plant- 
ers on the Pacific coast and a widespread inter- 
est is manifested in the meeting to be held in 
Sacramento, Jans’. James Hart, the origina- 
tor of the plan, is aman of much ability and 
one who has spent a great deal of time and 
labor in this very work. It will no doubt 
prove a boon to the hop growers of the Pacitic 
coast states and its influence cannot help but 
be felt throughout the United States and the 
world. New York growers should bestir them- 
selves and see that delegates are sent with ful 
power to act in the name of the planters of the 
Empire state. It will be a profitable meeting 
for any grower to attend and what little time 
and money is spent in this way will surely not 
be lost. The only road to success is through 
co-operation and unless growers are banded 
together more firmly than they have been they 
cannot expect to reap the just benetits of their 
work. 


The German Hop Trade. 





The custom house statistics of the German 
foreign hop trade have just been issued, and 
we give below the figures of exports and im- 
ports during the months of September and Oc- 
tober, with the corresponding periods last 
year, as last year the imports increased con- 
siderably in October over those of September. 
The exports also this year went up to nearly 
61,000 cwts as compared with a little over 9600 
in September and 9500 in Oct, ’93. Of these 
the larger portion went to England, Belgium 
taking second place in the list. United States 
has imported more German hops than in Sep- 
tember, but is still a comparatively small buyer 
in German markets. German imports come 
mostly from Austria, other countries mention- 
ed hardly sending enough to make a showing: 

——184-—, ——1893-—— 





Exported to Sept Oct Sept Oct 
Austri 1,784 6,750 374 1,748 
England, 1,908 17.938 1,308 1,436 
Russia, 496 4.078 8 60 
France, 9 5,722 664 1,394 
Switzerland, 272 1,242 218 716 
Belgium, 1,542 11,918 596 918 
Sweden, 142 248 502 202 
United States, 212 3,502 14 300 
Other countries, 5 9.738 982 2,806 

Total, 9,616 60,896 4,066 9,580 

1894 1893 
Imported from Sept Oct Sept Oct 
Austria, 3,550 12,690 11,488 19,158 
Belgium, _- 2 1,778 4,136 
France, 44 16 - —_ 
England, = 4 _ _ 
Russia, 12 2 592 3,260 
Other countries, 22 6 398 3,384 

Total, 3,628 12,720 14,226 29,936 

rr 


The Hop [ovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Dec 11—It has come back to the 
same story of a dull and featureless market. The 
past week has been especially quiet, rather a re- 
action after the increased business of two or three 
weeks ago. Both buyers and dealers seem to 
have stopped short to «wait for results, these de- 
pending greatly on the situation abroad. The 
moderate movement of hops at New York is at 
slightly lower prices than last reported, the prob- 
able difference being in the grade of transactions. 
In interior New York, sales have been somewhat 
smaller, but as many previous contracts have 
been delivered during the week, the movement 
in hops has been greater than for some time past. 
The price still rules at about 8@10c. The German 
markets have improved slightly, and prices are 
now a little better than last quoted. The English 
situation is about as reported last week. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Dec 5 Dec7 Dec 10 
State N Y¥ crop '% choice, ll@'!2%e 11@1244 11@12 

« * “" “ med to prime, ty 10 10 

hy ¥ 





- 2 f= 5 aT 
~ o = 93 choice, 7 3@7 
be “ « “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 
“«  * old olds, 2@% 2@3 2@%3 
Pacific 9 choice, 1l@13 11@13 10@13 
ad “ med to prime, 8@10 10 5 


pe "93 choice, * Ml bo 
com to prime. 355@54¢ 3545+, 354@545 
= a 
emian P 23 
Altmarks, “ 19@2) Ran lo@al 
SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Dec 1 to Dec 8: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 


Cobleskill, John H. Tator, New York, 109 
« T. E. Dornett, = 84 

bes John 8. Hutt, aa ll 
Total, 204 
Previously reported, 6101 
Total season from Sept 1, 6305 
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THE FOREIGN MARKET 

LONDON, Dee 10. By Cable to Amerwan Agricul- 
turist.—The market is steady with a tair demand 
and we regard the situation as encouraging. The 
demand is now running —— on finest grades. 
We do not wish growers to hold for unreasonable 
prices, but there is no reason why hops shov.id 
not advance. 

NUREMBERG, Nov27. By Mail.—Prices are quick- 
ly going upward, having risen again Yc during this 
week. The transactions of the last week amount- 
ed to 6000 bales. It cannot be denied that the rise 
of the prices is partly due to the influence of the 
trade, of the hop merchants and hop dealers, who 
are possessing good stocks and intend to sell 
them at remunerative prices, During the last 
week there were no purchases for exportation. 
In Bischweiler (Alsatia), good green hops were 
sold i4al5c. In Posen (Prussian Poland), prime 
hops are selling 18@1944c, medium 145%4@lic, com- 
mon 12144413%c. In Saaz (Bohemia), the trade was 
rather brisk during the week and the prices paid 
for country and county hops were 2534 (@29%ec. In 
Alost (Belgium), the sales made were of consider- 
able extent and the prices paid 7% p0c. At the 
best hop market is Stuttgart (Wurttemberg), me- 
dium hops realized 6%4@10%4c, To-day’s Nurem- 
berg quotations are as follows: Market hops 9¥, 
@l4e » th, mountain hops 14@16\%c, Aischgrounc 
9,@a154c, Spat sealed lba2itec, Hallertau 114@ 
19¢, sealed 1334@20%4c, Wurttemberg 114¢@19e, Ba- 
idsh 1144@19¢e, Polish 1l@18e, Altmark 8a11\,c. 

NUREMBERG, Nov 22. By Mail—Prices are some- 
what better and the tendency firm. The transac- 
tions of last week were about 6000 bales. Good 
green colored hops are in yood request. In Saaz 
(Bohemia) the last week brought large transac- 
tions, as many foreign purchasers were on the 
market. County and country hops were sold in 
prime quality at 26@30c, middle and ordinary 
down to 22c. The prices in Warsaw (Polish Rus- 
sia) were prime at 1849¢c, medium 12%c. In Alost 
(Belgium) the tendency remained firm, although 
prices were without change. Prices were 7ase. 





Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

MALONE (Franklin), Dee 8—Trade in hops has 
been very light during the past week. A fraction 
over 8c was paid for one lot, which is the top 
price thus far in the Malone market. A large 
amount of former purchases have been delivered 
to storehouses during the week so that more 
than the average amount of hops has been mov- 
ing. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Dec 5—During the past week 
the Cooperstown market has been fairly active 
and prices remain unchanged,from our last report. 
Charles Hyde sold his crop for 8¢ last week. On 
account of the low prices this fall many growers 
in this town will plow up the whole or part of 
their yards the coming spring. 





The importation of hops into New Orleans dur- 
ing November amounted to 1632 Ibs at a value of 
$245, all from Germany. There were no imports 
in October. 





Against the Babcock Test.—Our attention has 
been called to several experiments made in Alle- 
ghany Co, N Y, indicating that the Babcock test 
was not accurate. The results were based on 
three or four trials absolutely without any con- 
trol and therefore unscientific. These are set up 
to offset over 250 carefully conducted and scien- 
tifically controlled experiments carried on at 50 
different cheese factories during two entire sea- 
sons by the New York experiment station. Prof 
Van Slyke says “the results of that work as 
shown in bulletin 68 show conclusively that the 
fat in milk aflords the only fair basis upon 
which to pay for milk at cheese factories.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affections 
and coughs. Carry them in your pocket. Sold 
only in boxes. 





$6.00 to California is the price of one double 
berth in tourist sleeping car from Chicago. This 
is on the famous “Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
Excursions,” and cars run through from Chicago, 
without change, on fast train, leaving Chicago 
every Tuesday and Thursday. Write for map and 
full particulars to JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


The Youth’s Companion of Boston, Mass., has 
just published a calendar for 1895 which is a work 
of art—indeed, three works of artin one. Scenes 
typical of three seasons of the year, winter, sum- 
mer, autumn, are shown. The first picture repre- 
sents a mother and son pausing in their walkin a 
snowy field, across which a rabbit is running, 
much to the amusement of the boy. The artist in 
the summer scene has pictured three children 
rowing down a winding river; and were it not for 
the — which fill the pan in her arms, one 
would scarcely imagine that the graceful girl in 
the third picture was typical of autumn. Around 
the pictures are grouped the monthly calendars, 
tied together by ribbons. This attractive ealen- 
dar and a full prospectus for 1895 will be sent free 
upon application, to any one considering a sub- 
scription tothe Companion. From no other pa- 

ercan so much entertainment and instruction 

obtained for so little money (only $1.75 a year). 
If you subscribe now you will receive the paper 
until January 1, 1895, and for a full year from that 
date, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s double numbers. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


(From Page 461.) 


LAS, Mrs A.M. Weaver. Installed at the first 
regular meeting in January. 

La Fargeville (Jefferson) grange, No 15: M, Elma 
8. Snell; O, George Hautman; L, L. Maud Beck- 
with; S, Mrs George W. Henry; A 8S, V. Amend; 
C, Rev M. L. Baker; T, A. W. Beekwith; 8S, Mrs 
George W, Henry; G K, Charles Zimmer; Vomo- 
na, Dora Sheldon; Flora, Mrs W. A. Irwin; Ceres, 
Mrs 8S. Bauter; L AS, Mrs George Lehr; organist, 
Blanche Beckwith; chorister, W. A. Irwin. 

Union (Jefferson) grange, No 5, of Belleville 
M, M. M. Fillmore; O,J. W. Skinner; L, George 
Bull; 5, James Wood; A 8, A. N. Barney; C, Mrs J. 
W. Skinner; T, ya, Powell; S, Mrs O. M. 
Overton; G K, O. M. Overton; Pomona, 
Mrs Monroe Briggs; Flora, Mrs H. J. Gris- 
ley; Ceres, Mrs Charles Lewis; L A 8S, Mrs 
M. M.Fillman, These officers will be installed at 
the next reguiar meeting, Dec 15. 

Domestic grange, No 98, of Scriba (Oswego): M, 
Dwight Stone; O, Sardius Loucks; L, Mary Matti- 
son; S, Harvey Jones; A S$, C. H. Barnes; C, A. 
Whititimore; T, George W. Bacon; S, Jennie B. 
Stone; G K, Shibury Hall; Pomona, Mary F. 
Stone; Ceres, Ella Barnes; Flora, Sarah Whitti- 
more; L A 3S, Addie Stone. 

Golden Sheaf (Oswego) grange, No 587, of Hanni- 
bal: M, W. H. Williams; O, 0. A. Kipp; L, James Gil- 
lis; S, Delos Perkins; AS, Manly Brackett; LAS, 
Ada Albring; C, Mrs Charlotte Eldridge; F, Owen 
Draper; 8, Mrs B. M. Louis; GK, Frank Lewis. 
The remainder are to be elected at the next 
meeting. 

Clyde (Wayne) grange, No 33: M, V. M. Ellin- 
wood; O, J. Chester Baird; L, Harvey Weed; 8, 
Eugene Burt; A 8S, Smith Horton; L A 8, Mrs 
P. A. Emigh; C, Daniel Converse; S, Miss S. A. 
Little; T, Harvey Benning; Pomona, Grace Hor- 
ton; Flora, Olive Barton; Ceres, Mabel Weed; as- 
sistant sec¢retary, Pearl Baird; librarian, Mrs 
Hickok; G K, J. Barton. 


GRANGE NOTES. 


On Tuesday evening, Dee 4,County Deputy W. 
H. Chamberlain organized a grange at the church 
in Fly Creek Valley (Otsego). The names of 23 
charter members were eurolled on the secretary’s 
book. Another meeting was held at the same 
place on the following evening and 10 more names 
were added to the list of the previous evening. U. 
G. Van Horn was elected master. Two meetings 
have recently been heid at Fly Creek for the pur- 
pose of organizing a grange but failed of success 
owing to the opposition by merchants in that 
place. 

Bethlehem (Albany) grange is holding well-at- 
tended weekly meetings in the hall at Beeker’s 
Corners. 

Caton (Steuben) grange, No 448, held its annual 
feast on Dee 4. The hourappointed for meeting 
was an early one, but it was past noon before the 
exercises commenced. Several brothers and sis- 
ters gave select readings and Brother Jewett gave 
some interesting reminiscences of his early life. 
The seats at the table reaching nearly the length 
of the hall were filled by Patrons and their fami- 
lies several times and at the close of the day all 
expressed themselves as having had a good time. 
This grange is in a prosperous condiiion. 

Schuyler Co Pomona grange met at Burdett on 
Saturday, Dec 1, and had an interesting and suc- 
cessful meeting. F. P. Cole of Ovia was present 
and gave instruction in the secret work of the 
order. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: M, J. P. Frost; O, Ossian Sears; 
L, Mrs M. ne Hewitt; 8, James Predmore; A 8, 
Lewis Coleman; C, F. M. Drake; T, M. H. Hew- 
itt; S, J. Earl Beardsley; G K, 8. McCutcheon; 
Pomona, Mrs Allen; Flora, Mrs James Predmore; 
Ceres, Mrs McLafferty; LA 8, Mrs J. E. Beards- 
ley ; organist, Miss Laena Lamereaux; delegates 
to the state grange, Mr and Mrs Cyrus Bramble. 
J. P. Frost was recommended for county deputy. 
The next meeting will be with North Hector 
grange the third Wednesday in February. 


Co-operation Between Different Orders. 


Representatives of various agricultural organ- 
izations met at Commercial hotel, Chicago, Nov 
27, to perfect plans for the federation of all farm 
societies and associations into the farmers’ union. 
A supreme council of the farmers’ union has been 
formed, consisting of Col J. H. Brigham, master of 
the national grange; Marion Butler, president of 
the national farmers’ alliance and industrial un- 
ion; Elwood Furnas, president of the national 
farmers’ alliance; Dr C. A. Robinson, president of 
the national farmers’ mutual benefit association; 
Frank Smock, president of the national patrons 
of industry, and 2 member of the executive com- 
mittee of each as follows: J. M. Thompson, the 
grange; Hon S. A. Converse, farmers’ alliance; 
H. C. Deming, farmers’ alliance and industrial 
union; F. M. Palmer, F MB A, and M. E. Hogmeir, 
Pofl. Milton George of Chiexgo acted as secre- 
tary for the meeting. The idea of this body is to 
enable the various organizations to co-operate in 
matters upon which they are agreed. It is notpro- 
posed to amalgamate the different orders, though 
as a matter of fact, there is a growing sentiment 
favorable to going back to the grange. 

Secretary Keady of the Illinois state grange 
writes in reference to the above: “Mr Milton 
George is mistaken about the grange being con- 
federated in what he calls the farmers’ union, 
with J. H .Brigham, master national grange, prom- 
inently mentioned as a leading promoter. Some 
time ago some officers of the national grange were 
at a conference at Chicago when the plan was con- 
sidered, but declined to go into it. Whatever 
else may be in the alleged farmers’ union, the 
grange is not, but continues full of active work 
on its own well-defined plans, and to move for- 
ward under its own distinctive banner.” 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, in good demand 
at fair prices. Good toch cmy 28@30c P th, dairy 






27@28¢c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 22@25c, dairy 
18a —At Utica, dairy 2@zlc, cmy 22@23c.—At 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, 23c.—At New Con- 
eord, Columbia Co, 25c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga 
Co, 25c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 22c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 20@22c. 

At New York, for choice grades the market is 
quiet and unchanged. Poorer varieties are dull 
and weak. N Y and Pafreshcmy 24c P th, Elgin 
and other western 25@25442¢, firsts 22a24c, seconds 
Wa2ic, thirds Is@17e, June extras 22c, NY dairy 
extra half-tubs 22@23e, firsts 18@20c, seconds 15@ 
17c, Welsh tubs, extra 21@22c,. seconds to firsts 15 
@20c, extra tubs and firkins 2ic, seconds to firsts 
15a@20c, western imt emy firsts 18@20c, seconds 13 
@ibec, thirds 12@124%%c, western dairy firsts 15@16c, 
seconds 1244@13¢c, thirds 11@12c, extra June factory 
firkins 1414c, tubs13@14c, fresh Sb eo 12% 
@l4e, seconds 11@11%c. Add 1@2c ib to the 
above for small selections of choice and fancy 
goods. 

At Boston, market quiet and prices unchanged. 
Receipts light, especially of fine, fresh-made 
goods. Extra Vt cmy 26¢c P th, extra N Y 25c, 
northern cmy firsts 23@24c, eastern cmy 22@24c, 
western, assorted sizes soft wood pkgs 26c, other 
western ex 25c, western firsts 22@24c, seconds 19 
@2ic, northern June extra 22@23c, western do 20¢ 
2ic, extra dairy Vt 22c,N Y do 2ic,N Y and Vt 
firsts 19@20c, seconds 15@17c, low grades 13a@l4c, 
N Y¥ and Vt ch long dairies 16@17c, western firsts 
14@15c, seconds 12@13c, western imt cmy firsts 18 
@19%e, seconds 14@15c, western ladle firsts 15@16c, 
seconds 10%4@l1le, extra cmy in boxes 26@261¢c, ex 
dairy 22@23c, com to good 18@20e, trunk butter in 
\%, or \4-Ib prints, extra emy 26@27c, extra dairy 22 

23c, common to good 19@zI1c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany,in good demand 
at firm prices. Full cream cheddar 11@12c ® tb, 
flats 1044@1le, pound skims 6@742c.—At Syracuse, 
easier under fullsupply. Full cream cheddars 10 
@lic.—At Baldwinsville, 1lc.—At’Syracuse, 10@12c. 
—At Oswego, l0@llic. 


At New York, market rules dull as most dealers 
have supplies on hand for current needs. N Y fey 
full cream, large colored 114c p tb, white 10%@ 
lic, ch 1054c, good to prime 1014a@101,c, com to tair 
9@10c, small fey colored 113%a@12ec, white 11%4c, 
com to prime 94@11\4c, Chenango Co part skims, 
ch small 8'4a9¢e, fair to prime 6a8e, ch large 74ec, 
fair to prime 5@7c,com factory 3',a4c, domestic 
Swiss firsts 1244@138c, seconds 11@111,c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk market is devoid of 
special change, the price farmers being 3c P 
qt, and the surplus price $1.57 » can of 40 qts. 

Receipts at N Y¥ by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Dec 10 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY, LE & West RR, 27,890 803 209 
N Y¥ Central, 16,860 121 636 
NY, Out & West, 18,821 408 _ 
West Shore, 330 14l 313 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,890 14 9 
Del, Lack & West, 38,750 1065 = 
N ¥ & Putnam 4,400 _- - 
New Haven & i, 6.965 39 - 

;“s Co. 6,610 595 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,725 60 = 
Long Island, 1,250 — - 
N J Central, 1,475 35 - 
Other sources, 4,500 - — 
Total receipts, 142,486 3,431 1,167 
Daily average, (20,355 490 166 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y¥ 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 

Week of *Dec 2 Nov 25 Nov 18 Nov ll Nov Oct 


Whitsons, —_ - _ = —_ 3 
Hammonds, 40 40 40 33 154 159 
Merritts Cor, 128 125 125 118 489 531 
Kitchawan, 112 il4 105 101 439 444 
Croton Lake, 120 124 120 115 474 404 
Yorktown, 472 478 475 454 1903 1981 
Amawalk, 185 191 180 184 644 796 
West Somers, 72 180 171 170 707 730 
Baldwin Place, 577 253 549 522 2185 1983 
Mahopac Falls, 251 253 239 241 , 994 1028 
Mahopac Mines, 175 182 174 168 702 696 
Lake Mahopac, 177 164 157 146 625 475 
Crafts, 151 153 150 149 613 581 
Carmel, 209 203 194 183 823 1091 
Brewster, 74 74 70 76 298 319 
Storm ville, 296 304 299 281 1175 1123 
Poughquag, 537 560 522-614 2156 2163 
Pawlings, 13 l4 14 12 52 47 
Reynoldsville, 687 671 644 624 2605 2583 
Paterson, 99 98 95 113 417 431 

Totals, 4,475 4,508 4,323 4,204 13,465 17,568 


*Also 577 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 293 from 


UR OWN BONE 


GRIND YO 
MEAL, OYSTER SHELLS, 


ne $5 (EF. Wilson’s Patent) -L 
100 per cent_ more made in keeping 
Poultry. Circl’s and testimonials, 
WILSON BROs., Easton, Pa. 



















AN rapidly and safely, with small 
investments. Write Austin 
Shaw & (Co., Stockbrokers, 60 
and 62 Broadway, New York 


City. Exchange Members, 
M @) N EY Highest References. 





THE DAIRY INTERESTS 






































Consumption 


was formerly pronounced incurable. Now itis not. Inall 
of the early stages of the disease 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will effect a cure quicker than any other 
known specific. Scott's Emulsion pro- 
motes the making of healthy lung-tissue, 
relieves inflammation, overcomes the excess- 
ive waste of the disease and gives vital 
strength. 

For Coughs, Oolds, Weak Lungs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, Oonsumption, Scrofula, Anamia, 
Loss of Flesh and Wasting Diseases of Ohildren, 

Buy only the genuine with our trade- 

pony mark on salmon-colored wrapper. 
Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. FREE. 
Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 50 cents and S$}. 

















































50c.WH EAT wn$S1 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


Scientific Mills 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAR CORN, AND 
ALL GRAINS, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SOF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 
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ASPINWA LL | 
AW 4 N, ] 
We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 


Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. Every machine warranted. These machineg 
greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 














E> Delicate Cake 
<a 2 ASKYOUR HORSESHOER 
CAKE TINS = 4 PAN FOR THE 





square and oblong. 2 layer tins 
by mail 30cts, Circulars Free 


AgenteW anted. Richardson Mig. Uo., 5 St, Bath, A.E. 


















































































x WINTER USE. 
* 1 = It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
The Leading Conservatory of America. comf: 4 
= nr bo ta gers — ae ey mum ot Se gee ect safety and waned 
ustrate a en ar giving tu information free. Shod with the “ Neversli ” your horse’s 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. feet are always in good sored ition — kept 80 
~ by not having to constantly remove the 
AGENTS $754 WEEK shoes for sharpening. 
AT HOME, 
Sung or scltiog PRACTICAL The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
mig = topom ee igner pag Seren Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 
wf no seul os ae cae When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
SS parenr ne ne Ssaoene serted without removing shoes, saving an 
<> ~ agents; different sizes, always ge nae apr rem of time usually ost at the 
A a On receipt of ‘postal will mail free our de. 
a needed, a great money maker. scriptive c mye pee oe pong! cone of Calked 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 16, Columbus, Ohio. Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices, 
A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S i 
|e WOR Is PLEASANT, The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
23} ays gc Ww. . al eads e : 
ed Rizhest positions. We teach it 36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
fe ' quickly and start ourgraduatesin 
“telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in . 
‘dema: Ww. for circul. 


5) 


SE pre, 5 








d. rite ars. 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, #%16.50. Circulars Free. 
Jancevilic. Wis , ICE PLOWS [&.rray, Giove, n-Y. 





























































































Socialism in Germany. 


The new reichstag building, which cost near- 
ly $40,000,000 and was formally opened Dec j5, 
promises to be the scene, this winter, of par- 
liamentary battles such as Germany has not 
witnessed in years, the question at issue being 
the passage of Emperor William’s anti-social- 
ist measures. The disfavor with which one ele- 
ment looks upon the proposed legislation was 
evinced at the first sitting of the present ses- 
sion of the reichstag, when the socialists not 
only refused to join in cheers for the emperor 
but retained their seats during the demonstra- 
tion. President von Levetzow cersured the 
socialists and expressed regret that he had not 
power to punish them. 

The German socialists are unfortunately 
often confounded with the anarchists of France 
and Spain and the nihilists of Russia, but are 
distinct from either. They seek to promote 
freer government in Germany and do not use dy- 
namite or assassinate rulers. True, their meth- 
ods are loud-mouthed, but they obey the laws 
and have peacefully secured a strong repre- 
sentation in Germany’s legislative body. To 
the last fact is probably due Emperor William’s 
desire to minimize their influence. 

The emperor has outlined an anti-socialist 
bill which grants the government sweeping 


powers and imposes heavy fines for spreading | 


distorted statements, ridiculing government 
authorities and bringing state institutions into 
contempt. It makes punishable not only the 
commission of crime but the intention to com- 
mit it. These and other severe laws directed 
against socialism are suppcrted by only a part 
of the German press. The prominence as- 
sumed by the emperor gives rise to the opinion 
that Hohenlohe, Caprivi’s successor, will oc- 
cupy a secondary position in German affairs. 





The Middle States—Several thousand light- 
weight eagles were found among the gold de- 
posited by the Philadelphia members of the 
syndicate which purchased the new issue of 
bonds. Some of the coins had been worn by 
constant use and others had gone through the 
sweating process. The depositors will have to 
make good the deficiency. 

The validity of a new Ohio law which gives 
women the right to vote in school elections, 
and under which many women have registered 
for the spring elections, will be tested, and ap- 
plication has been made to the state supervis- 
or of elections to strike the names of all fe- 
malesfrom the registers. Ifthe eye is 
refused mandamus proceedings wi institut- 
ed in the supreme court. 

Congress will be asked to assent to the con- 
struction of a bridge from Buffalo across 
Grand island to Canada by a company with a 
capital stock of $1,500,000. The proposed 
bridge is intended to accommodate railroad 
trains, vehicles and foot passengers, would be 
150 feet wide and located by the government. 
The lumbermen of Tonawanda are bitterly op- 
posed to another bridge across the Niagara, 
claiming that navigation will be impeded and 
their interests jeopardized. 

The Maryland receivers of the Iron Hall be- 
lieve that it will be for the advantage of Mary- 
land policy holders to make a local distribu- 
tion of the fund of that state rather than to 
pool it at Indianapolis with the funds of other 
states. Deducting expenses, the Maryland as- 
sets amount to about $70,000, which would in- 
sure policy holders about 20 per cent of their 
claims. 

At the trial of Col John BR. Fellows last week 
for willful neglect of official duties as district 
attorney several judges testified that more 
business could be done by the court of general 
sessions of New York if Col Fellows would 
prepare it. In the defendant’s behalf Recorder 
Smyth and a number of assistant district at- 
torneys testified that they had been kept hard 
at work by Col Fellows and that more cases had 
been prepared for trial than could be disposed 
of by the courts. 

Ex-Gov Oden Bowie of Maryland, who died 
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in Baltimore, last week, was a veteran of the 
Mexican war and at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion was president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. He was elected governor of Mary- 
land in 1867 by 40,000 majority. Gov Bowie's 
strongest characteristic was his love of horses 
and under his management the Pimlico course 
became famous throughout the country. The 
Bowie colors were familiar on all eastern and 
some western courses. 

Through the closing of the mines operated 
at Buckingham, Perry county, O, 300 miners, 
who have been thrown out of employment, 
with their families, are in such destitute con- 
dition that a committee has been sent to Co- 
lumbus to secure aid. 

Caroline E.Girty, widow of the late George W. 
Girty of New York city, has sued the Standard 
oil company for $150,000 which she transferred 
to the company on the representation that her 
husband had embezzled $278,000. She signed 
the paper with the understanding that it was 
to be used as collateral security and claims 
never to have acknowledged the transfer be- 
fore a notary. Her husband was squeezed to 
the extent of $500,000 in a deal with the Stand- 
ard oil company, and notwithstanding the 
charge of defalcation, at the time of his death 
was employed in a position of responsibility at 
an annual salary of $10,000. 

Pittsburg (Pa) republicans have appointed a 
committee to try to induce the republican na- 
tional convention of 1896 to meet in that city. 

The supervisors of Albany county, N Y, are 
considering the advisability of adopting the 
county road system, under which the expense 
of maintaining roads designated as county 
roads devolves upon the county. The super- 
visors are given power to issue bonds for work 
upon the roads and are exempt from interfer- 
ence on the part of local highway officers. 
Should the county adopt the system a bill may 
be introduced into the legislature to allow the 
use of convict labor on the highways. 


Lexow Committee Again on the Trail.—The 
resumption of the sessions of the Lexow com- 
mittee has resulted in a continuation of the 

‘ story of bribery, 
blackmail, avarice and 
revenge. It would ap- 

ar that only a siza- 

le perquisite is need- 
ed to turn the eyes of a 
New York policeman 
from a prize fight, one 
witness testifying that 
$250 was paid that Cor- 
bett might doa little 
bruising at Madison 
Square garden. On ac- 
count of the murmur 
that New York officials 

LEXOW. are being too roughly 
handled by the committee, Mr Goff offered 
any of the parties involved a chance to go up- 
on the witness stand, but as yet none have 
sought vindication, the experience of the last 
man “‘vindicated’’ damping their desires. The 
New York chamber of commerce has appoint- 
ed a committee to report whether it is desira- 
ble that the investigation of the Lexow com- 
mittee be extended another year with authori- 
ty to examine into all departments of the city. 








Congress Reassembles.—The short session of 
the 52d congress which opened last week Mon- 
day is not expected to tamper with the tariff 
and the fate of the four ‘‘pop guns” bills is 
practically sealed. 

Senator Vest, in placing before the upper 
house a resolution to provide that the commit- 
tee on rules shall report a plan for terminat- 
ing debate and securing final action at a fixed 
time on any pending business, said that the 
senate was in disrepute and discredited before 
the country through the actions of minorities 
who practically rule it. 

A bill introduced into the house provides for 
the appointment of a currency commission to 
consist of three members appointed by the 
president, three by the speaker of the house 
and three by the president of the senate. The 
commission is authorized to sit in any city in 
the United States and to inquire into all mat- 
ters pertaining to circulating medium and the 
best means of promoting international bimet- 
allism. 

Representative Hooker of Mississippi has in- 
troduced a bill repealing Section 3 of the act 
providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. This is the act under which the late 
bond issues have been made, and the object of 
the bill is to revoke this power. The measure 
will probably receive strong support from 
southern and western members. 

A proposed house bill grants all homestead 
settlers in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan 
who suffered by the recent forest fires two ad- 
ditional years in which to make final proof. 

A bill to permit pooling of earnings by rail- 
roads under certain conditions receives favor 
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from those opposed to the interstate commerce 
act. 

Representative Storer of Ohio has secured 
the passage of a resolution extending until the 
next congress the time for the report of the en- 
gineering officers surveying the proposed 
routes for a canal to connect Lake Erie with 
the Ohio river. 


Ex-Gov Abbett Dead.—Leon Abbett, who 
died in Trenton, last week, was twice elected 
~— governor of New Jer- 
. sey by the democrats 
and in 1884 was con- 
sidered a presi- 
dential possibility. 
One of the laws 
which Mr Abbett ad- 
vocated while gov- 
ernor is the general 
corporation act, un- 
der which the state 
tax of New Jersey is 
paid by corporations 
and only the school 
tax falls on indivi- 
dual taxpayers. Gov A bbettjwas 58 years old and 
his greatest ambition was to be a United States 
senator. His hope, which was all but realized 
in 1887, was dissipated by a coalition of oppo- 
sition democrats with the republicans. In 1892 
he was again a candidate, but was defeated in 
caucus. Gov Abbett was a successful lawyer 
of a practical turn of mind and at the time of 
his death he was a justice of the New Jersey 
supreme court. 








Death of De Lesseps.—The late Ferdinand De 
Lesseps will endure in history chiefly through 
his connection with the Suez canal, the con- 
struction of which he began in 1859 and finish- 
ed 10 years later in spite of opinions from the 
highest authority that the scheme was not fea- 
sible. He began his public career as a diplomat 
and it was while visiting Said Pasha of Egypt 
that the possibilities of the Suez canal became 
impressed upon him. De Lesseps was 89 years 
old and in his later years, overwhelmed by mis- 
fortune, scarcely realized the significance of 
the revelations of widespread corruption 
among the projectors of the Panama canal or 
that he himself might end his days in prison. 
Before the Panama scheme, in which millions 
of hard-earned savings were sunk, all France 
had unbounded confidence in him and notwith- 
standing every reverse De Lesseps never lost 
confidence in the ultimate completion of the 
—. “Public opinion which has alternate- 

y regarded him as an impostor or as a bril- 
liant engineer, as a consummate financier or 
as a heartless swindler, will probably finall 
settle down tothis appreciation of the origh 
nator of the Suez canal. He was neither a fin- 
ancier nor an engineer; neither an impostor 
nor aswindler. He was aman of great orig- 
inality, of indomitable perseverance, of 
howndiiess faith in himself, and of singular 
powers of fascination over others.” 





Western and Southern Brevities.—A petition 
signed by prominent bankers and business 
men of Denver to have the gambling halls re- 
opened has quite properly been rejected by 
Gow Waite, who says that to the extent that 
the suppression of gambling has made hard 
times he is willing to acknowledge his share 
of the responsibility. 

Gov Tillman in his messsage to the South 
Carolina legislature says that the dispensary 
law has come to stay and recommends state 
control of police in cities and towns where 
there is most difficulty in enforcing the law. 
The governor, he thinks, should have the 
power to suspend derelict sheriffs and solici- 
tors. Mr Tillman anathematizes the laws of 
the state relating to capital punishment and 
declares their inefficacy to be the chief cause 
of the prevalence of lynch law. 

R. F. Kolb, who believes that he is the right- 
ful governor of Alabama, took the oath of of- 
fice in a lawyer’s office in Montgomery, on the 
same day that Gov Oates was inaugurated. 
Kolb, it is said, will issue credentials to the 
several centesting congressional candidates in 
the expectation that the republicans and pop- 
ulists in congress will seat the contestants, 
thereby virtually acknowledging him as gov- 
ernor. To preclude this line of action a bill to 
prevent attempt at usurpation of office will be 
introduced into the Alabama legislature im- 
mediately on its assembling. 

Gov Flower has refused to honor requisition 
papers for Johh D. Rockefeller and others of 
the Standard oil company on the ground that 
the papers presented are not sufficient. Rocke- 
feller and his associates are wanted in Texas 
for violation of the anti-trust law of that state. 
The counsel for the Standard oil company says 
that he fails to see how Mr Rockefeller can be 
a fugitive from justice from a state ‘n which 
he has never been. 
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Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 


( Copyright, 1894.) 

(This story began in the issne of Nov 24. Back 
numbers will be furnished on receipt of 5¢ per copy, but 
new subscribers for 1895 will receive the paper free to Jan 
1, 1885, beginning with the issue of Nov 24.) 

Chapter 7. 

The wanderer of whose name even the land- 
lord at the tavern seemed uncertain, passed 
some curious days after this. Upon the plea 
of wanting work he visited house after house 
in the village, staying in each one as long as 
he was made welcome. Though no talker, he 
seemed to like to have talk going on around 
him, and if he sometimes went to sleep over it, 
he was forgiven by the simpie and credulous 
inhabitants on account of his old age and 
seeming decrepitude. In one house he was 
given breakfast, in another dinner, but in 
none did he find work, though he assured 
everybody that he was very good in the field, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate curvature of 
his back. 

lt was not an uncommon thing in Hamilton 
for men to pass from house to house in this 
way, and he was little noted, but if any- 
one had been curious enough to watch his eve 
they would have observed that it had a re- 
markably penetrating power, and that but 
little escaped its notice. Anvuther thing 
would also have been noticed, and that was 
the curious look of recognition which would 
suddenly creep into his eyes, as if he saw 
some of these things for the second time, and 
if anyone had walked near enough to him to 
listen as well as watch, he would have heard 
a name drop from his lips now and then as he 
walked up the phlox-bordered walk of some 
humble garden, or stopped at the back door of 
one of the more pretentious mansions that 
bordered the main street 

Another thing: When he had done this, 
when he had uttered in his odd, musing way 
at the threshold of a house the name of Fisher, 
Hutton, Brown, Unwin or what not, he invar- 
iably managed in some way, either slyly or by 
bold question, to ascertain if this name really 
belonged to the family then residing there. If 
it did, he nodded his head compiacently. If it 
did not, he frowned asif disappointed in his 
memory or whatever it was that had played 
him false. 

At one place he showed conclusively that he 
had been in the house before, though no one 
seemed keen enough to detect the fact. He 
was passing down a hall, when he turned to 
the rignt and came plumb up against a wall. 
This was where the door of egress used to be a 
dozen years before, but it had since been 
changed, and his face showed surprise when 
he noted it, though the expression was speed- 
ily suppressed. Again atthe Fishers’ he was 
very careful to sit in the deep shadow, and 
though he eagerly drank in all that was said, 
he himself made no remark after his first ap- 
peal for work. The Fishers were old neigh- 
bors of the Earles, and it was with them that 
Polly was living. 

In the afternoon he found himself at the 
eastern end of the town near the church. As 
he noticed the venerable building he seemed to 
call to mind his experiences of the night be- 
fore, for he glanced eagerly toward the ceme- 
tery and finally turned his steps in that di- 
rection, saying quietly to himself, ‘‘Let’s see 
how it looks by daylight.” 

The street, which takes a sharp turn at this 
point, was headed by the stately house whose 
dim columns and embowering trees had so 
struck the wanderer’s attention the night be- 
fore. Seen by daylight it was less mysterious 
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but fully as imposing, though there were signs 
of neglect on its painted front and solitary bal- 
conies, which spoke of long disuse as a dwell- 
ing. It had the name of Izard engraved on the 
tarnished door plate. 

‘‘Let me see,”’ mused the tramp, leaning up- 
on one of the old-fashioned gateposts that 
guarded the entrance, ‘‘I should remember 
how the house looks inside; I was here toa 
ball once when we were all young folks to- 
gether. It wasafine old dwelling then and 
Mrs Izard, who always said she could remem- 
ber Martha Washington, looked like a queen 
in it.”’ Lifting his head, he glanced up at the 
pillared front. “There was a large double 
drawing room on this side,’ he murmured,‘‘with 
a big-figured carpet on the floor and paneled 
paper on the walls. I think I could remember 
the very tints if I tried, for I sat that night for 
full ten minutes staring at it, while Lillie Un- 
win chattered nonsense in my ear and——” the 
rest was lost in that long. disheveled beard of 
his, which was much too gray for any contem- 
porary of Dr Izard. 

“On the left,” he presently proceeded, “was 
the library, with.one or two windows looking 
out upon the cemetery, which was then a re- 
spectable distance off; and down the hall, 
which was wide enough to dance a Virginia 
reelin, there hung a map of the holy land, 
with one corner of it torn off. I wonder if it is 
hanging there still, andif I can remember 
which corner was lacking.”” He mused a min- 
ute with a sour smile. “Something must be 
pardoned in one who has been gone fourteen 
years,” he murmured. “I cannot remember 
whether it was the left or the right-hand cor- 
ner.’’ Shutting his eyes, he leaned his head 
again on the post, short, broken sentences is- 
suing by fits and starts from amid his beard as 
he brooded over the past. 

“Under the big front staircase, I remember 
it well, there was a smaller circular one, 
which went down to a certain green door. The 
same one I noticed in the doctor’s office, 
though there was no ofiice then,—only a rect- 
angular porch. He must have had the office 
built in since I left the town, for he used to 
see his patients in the library. Now how did 
that porch look? It was broad and low, and 
raised buta step or two above the ground. 
There were two pi!'ars in the opening toward 
the graveyard, similar to the big columns in 
front, but smaller and set further apart. On 
one end was a wooden seat built intothe wood- 
work, and on the other a green door, the same 
as that seenin the doctor’s room now. Will 
these details answer for one recollection? I 
think they will. And now for a glimpse at 
that shaft.” 

Lifting his head from the gate-post, he picked 
his way through the tangled weeds to the lit- 
tle gate on the highway which led directly to 
the doctor’s office. Entering he appruached 
the tombstone against which he had leaned the 
night before, and heedless of passers-by took up 
his stand before it and began reading the in- 
scription. 

Sacred 


to the 
Memory of Huldah Earle 
Born December Third 1354 
Died August Ninth 1878. 

“T wonder who put up this monument,” he 
muttered, and shuddered slightly as he re- 
called the chilliness of the stone against which 
he had pressed his breast the night before. 
But the emotion was but transitory, and he 
was soon surveying the small square window 
through whose panes the one light had shown 
on the previous night. It was near the office 
door, and was surrounded, as he had so grate- 
fully experienced at that time, by athick-leaved 
trumpet-vine, whose long and swaying 
branches recalled to him that one moment 
when the doctor had stepped to the door drawn 
by some sound he had made in his curiosity and 
interest. Just now acuriain hung before the 
window, sure sign that the doctor was within; 
but he did not heed this, possibly because the 
sign was unknown to him, and remained where 
he was, musing upon the past. till the steps of 
some advancing visitor advised him that he 
might better indulge his thoughtful mood 
in a less conspicuous place, and in a solitude 
not so likely to be invaded by curious eyes 

The dog which had joined him at his first ap- 
pearance in town was his constant companion 
still. All day he had followed him, and when 
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night came he went with him into the small at- 
tic chamber which wasthe only room in the 
house he could afford to pay for. But one jour- 
ney which the man took was not shared by the 
dog. It took place at midnight and in the fol- 
lowing mysterious way. 

He had noticed by a minute inspection of 
the roof stretching below his one small win- 
dow that by a few daring steps down the tirst 
incline, one might reach a ledge from which 
descent to the ground would be easy. It was 
a path which might be taken with safety by a 
young man or a still vigorous middle-aged 
man. But would it be a feasible one for him? 
He seemed to decide that it would, for in the 
small wee hours of the night he rose from h.3 
bed and quieting his ready dog, dressed him- 
self, and took another long survey from the 
window. Then he proceeded to where he had 
hidden the bundle he had brought into town, 
and opening it he took out asmall object which 
he hid in the breast of his coat. Then he 
thrust a box of matches into the pocket of his 
shirt, and ignoring his hat, which hung ona 
nail in one corner, he proceeded in his daring 
attempt. Throwing one leg out of the window 
and clinging to the narrow jamb, he whirled 
himself about, and developing some of the in- 
stincts of the cat soon reached the ledge in 
safety. Instantly his form, which had been 
bent almost double, straightened, and his 
whole person betrayed an agility and precision 
surprising to behold in any man past the first 
tlush of youth. 

To pass from the eaves to the shed and thence 
to the ground was the work of amoment. The 
crooked branch of an old apple-tree which 
grew near the house, was of decided use to 
him and enabled him to make his risky de- 
scent with comparatively no noise. When he 
was on the ground, he stopped and listened, 
then wheeling rapidly about proceeded to walk 
up the street. 

The night was dark and threatened storm. 
Everywhere there was a sound of swishing 
boughs and rattling panes which served to 
deaden the noise of his tread on the pavement, 
but he seemed so anxious not to attract atten- 
tion even in the darkness and solitude of this 
midnight hour that he stepped into the grass 
that bordered the road, and even took off his 
shoes that no echo might follow his move- 
ments. 

The course he took led him in an entirely 
different direction from any he had traversed 
during the day. As soon as he reached the 
point where the court house stands, he turned 
east and went up Carberry hill. As the houses 
are few here, his destination becomes speedily 
apparent. On the brow of the hill where the 
wind blows strongest, stands the old Earle 
cottage, with its windows closed to every eye 
and its untrod doorstep hidden amid weeds 
that had choked up the entrance for many a 
year. In the daylight, it had an utterly lone- 
some and deserted look, but at night, espe- 
cially when the moon was hidden and the 
winds blew, it possessed a forbidding, almost 
an ominous look, which would have deterred 
anyone whose errand was less pressing than 
that of our midnight wanderer, from approach- 
ing, much less examining a spot so given over 
to solitude. A row of stunted beech trees 
shielded the house on one side, and marked off 
the limits of the deserted garden, where bur- 
dock and thistles grew instead of the homely 
vegetables and old-fashioned flowers of years 
ago. To-night, all these trees were bend- 
ing one way inthe sharp gale, adding to the 
lugubriousness of the scene, and making the 
summer air seem chillier from the shrill whist- 
ling of the leaves and the pat, pat of the long 
limbs against the house’s clapboards. 

But to the man who stood in the long grass at 
the rear of this disused dwelling, there was 
nothing in the hour or place to arouse dread or 
awaken apprehension. He studied the house, 
but not with the eyes of a dreamer. and when 
he finally made up his mind to approach the 
door at the rear. it was with determination in 
his face and a certain calculation in his move- 
ment which proved that he was there with a 
purpose so definite that he was prepared to 
follow it out with discretion and judgment. 

One pull at the door, and he desisted from 
further attempt in that direction. On the con- 
trary he bent his energies immediately to 
climbing the small shed communicating with 
this rear entrance. and reversing the plan he 
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iad followed at the tavern, he succeeded in 
alimbing from ledge to ledge, till he reached a 
sertain window, which he ruthlessly smashed 
in. In less time than one would have believed, 
lie had effected entrance into the house at 
the very place where there was least likeli- 
fiood of the demolition he had made being 
geen, namely, under the shadow of one of those 
awishing trees whose branches brushed so 
alose against the wall that a spray of leaves 
immediately thrust itself into the opening af- 
ter him, covering up his passage with unneces- 
gary haste, considering that there were no 
watchers within half a mile or more. 

The place in which he found himself on drop- 
ging to the floor was so close and dark that he 
involuntarily opened out his arms to grope his 
way. But fearing broken floors and open 
staircases, he presently stopped and drew out 
the small object he had hidden in his breast, 
amd which proved to be a pocket lantern. 
Dighting this he looked around him and drew 
« deep breath of satisfaction. He was in a 
mnall attic room whose unfinished beams were 
x overlaid with cobwebs that he involuntarily 
ducked his head though he was in but little 
langer of thrusting it against these noisome 
xbjects. A bed with a patched coverlet stretch- 
wl across the feather-bed beneath was within 
mach of one hand, and on the other side was a 
whest of drawers with all the appurtenances of 
shumble toilet still standing on it, but so dis- 
agured by the dust and cobwebs of years that 
de choked as he looked, and hesitated to set 
down on it the lantern which he carried. 

Finally he compromised matters by placing 
it on an old chair; after which he took out a 
wnall blank book and began writing in it dili- 
gently, looking up and glancing around now 
md then as he did so like a man making notes 
w taking an inventory. Soon he appeared to 
jave finished with this room and taking up the 
Antern he passed over the decayed threshold 
hto a hall that led by more than one quick 
‘arn into the more roomy expanse of the liv- 
ng chambers in front. Here he paused and 
tok a deeper breath, though the air was still 
tifling and musty with a dozen winters of 
mow and rain, and as many summers of close 
md intolerable heat. 

An opening, square in shape, occupied the 
niddle of this upper floor, from which branch- 
«i off the three sleeping rooms of this simple, 
fut not uncomfortable cottage. In the square 
szere books, many of which this strange intru- 
ier took from the shelves and rapidly glanced 
wer. Then he consulted the small drawers at 
he bottom of the shelves, examining the trin- 
iets and knick-knacks they disclosed with an 
we that was rapidly growing bright with an 
«pression of mingled hope and determination. 
The pictures on the wall were few, but he ap- 
yurently saw them all, nor did he pass the de- 
nayved fringes of the window curtains without 
Puching them and noting their faded colors. 
Vhen all that was to be seen in this small 
ylace was carefully noted, the man crossed the 
direshold of the right-hand door and entered 
the large west chamber. 

Something,—was it the atmosphere of the 
glace, or some train of recollections provoked, 
@ past emotions awakened,—seemed to subdue 
Jim at this point, and he paused for a moment 
vith his head fallen on his breast. Then he 
mised it again, and with even more resolution 
dian before began to survey the mildewed walls 
md faded furniture, with an eye that missed 
wthing, from the great four-poster bed to the 
nold-covered bellows at the side of the open 
ireplace. It had been Mrs Earle’s bedroom, 
wid had witnessed the birth of Edith and the 
ong and mysterious illness which had termi- 
sated in the death of the mother. Here Eph- 
mim Earle had lavished kisses on his babe and 
did his icy hand over the scarcely colder lids 
@ his dead wife. Here had he experienced 


is keenest joys and here had he suf- 
#red his greatest sorrows. The room 
#emed to breathe with them yet, and 
fom every corner stared mementoes of 


he past which were all the more eloquent 
aidimpressive that no foreign hand had touch- 
ai them since their owner had passed away 
tom their midst a dozen years before. Even 
the candle which had witnessed her last gasp 
wmained where it had been left on a little ta- 
le in one corner, and beside it was a book 
been 


tom which the tinger seemed to have 
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just withdrawn, though the dust that covered 
it lay thick on its browned cover and the mark 
which issued from one end of its discolored 
leaves had lost its pristine hue and had faded 
to a tint almost beyond recognition. The 
stranger stopped before this book and seemed 
to be tempted to take it up, but refrained, and 
so with many another object lying on the high 
cupboards and the tall mantel shelf. But be- 
fore the sticks in the fireplace he showed no 
such hesitation. He turned them and twirled 
them and examined the ashes in which they 
had lain and finally seeing the end of a piece 
of paper he drew it out. It was the fragment 
of a letter, worthless probably and of no espe- 
cial interest in itself, but he seemed to regard 
it as a treasure, and after looking at it for a 
minute he thrust it into his pocket. 

There were a few articles of apparel hanging 
in the press, at the foot of the bed and these he 
looked carefully over. Some of them were 
men’s clothes, and these he handled with a 
lingering touch, smiling grimly as he did so. 
He even took downa coat and after a mo- 
ment’s thought put iton and surveyed him- 
self thus accoutered in the film-covered mirror 
at the other end of the room. But the latter 
was too clouded to make a good reflection, and 
pleased to see that the sleeves came naturally 
to the wrist though the buttons failed to fasten 
over the chest, he] muttered stealthily as he 
drew the garment off, ‘one’s arms do not 
lengthen with age, though the body often 
grows larger. A very good test indeed!” 

There was achest under the bed, and this 
he drew out, though with some evident mis- 
givings and many a sly look at the worm- 
eaten carpet over which he had been obliged 
to dragit. The leck had been fastened, but 
he opened it with a crooked nail he drew from 
his pocket, and plunging into the depths 
disclosed, he{pulled out onelarticle after another, 
muttering in an indescribable tone as he 
handled each: 

“My wife’s wedding dress! The locket and 
chain I gave her! The cashmere shawl she 
always called her best! The lace folderols 
Aunt Milicent used to wear, and Grandpa 
Hallam’s gown in which he died when he was 
struck with apoplexy while preaching in 
Brother Burton’s pulpit in Charlestown. A 
collection of keepsakes all remembered by ine, 
even to this old spectacie case, which must 
have been her grandmother’s.”’ 

Putting the things all back in the exact or- 
der in which he found them, he relocked the 
trunk and thrust it carefully back into its old 
place. But before leaving the room he stood 
for several minutes in the midst, and let or 
seemed to let the full aspect of the place sink 
into his consciousness, after which with a half- 
frightened look at the floor as if he feared he 
had left the print of his feet behind him, he 
stepped again into the hall, and so into a small 
room adjoining. 

Here he remained longer than in the one 
he had just left; for it had been Mr Earle’s 
workroom and it was full of reminiscences of 
his old labors. To enumerate the various ob- 
jects which this strange intruder peered at and 
examined would take too long and needlessly 
encumber this narrative. Enough that he 
gave the place the same minute inspection he 
had accorded to every other spot he had previ- 
ously entered, and by force of vivid imagina- 
tion or remembrance seemed to live for a short 
half hour in a past of hopeful work and me- 
chanical triumphs. There was something 
which would be called a model by an inventor 
in one corner, and to this he gave his closest 
attention. Though he laid no finger upon it, 
fearful perhaps of leaving some trace of his 
presence behind him, he studied its parts with 
a glistening eye and half sarcastic smile, say- 
ing as he turned away at last: 

“This is where the art of making explosives 
stood at ’63. We have got further than that 
now.” 

There was a secretary in this room and be- 
fore it he spent most of the remaining time. 
Some old letters which he found there eugross- 
ed him completely. and from one small drawer 
he took an object that interested him so that 
he failed to replace it before leaving the room. 
It was a faded miniature of a pale young 
mother and a blue-eyed babe. The mother had 
the look of the Lawrence family, and the child 
the promise of that saucy and irresponsible 








loveliness he had seen the day before in the 
new-made heiress, Polly Earle. This was not 
all he carried away. After he had finished the 
letters he sat a long time musing with 
knitted brows and rigid hands, then he looked 
at the desk, and sounding it listened with ac- 
customed ear to the echo made by his knuckles 
on the various partitions. 

Suddenly he stopped and leaning over a cer- 
tain receptacle, from which he had drawn a 
small drawer, he tapped again, and seeming 
to be satisfied with the result, began to mani- 
pulate the place with his penknife till the 
false bottom came out and he found in the 
shallow space thus disclosed asmall box which 
he eagerly pulled oyt, opened and examined. 
What it held I do not know, but whatever it 
was, he thrust it with a triumphant look into 
his breast, and then repairing the mischief 
he had done, he first closed the drawers and 
then the desk, shaking visibly as he did so, 
perhaps with something of the feeling of a 
thief though his face had none of the aspects 
of one, and his step when he moved away_had 
a resolution init that added hight to his sta- 
ture, which since he had drawn himself up- 
right was of no small dignity. 

In another moment he had carried the lan- 
tern from the room, and the sleep of years had 
descended again upon the dark and silent 
room. 

Chapter 8. 


Had the sides of this house suddenly fallen 
in and revealed to the distant neighbors at the 
foot of the hill the vision of this creeping 
marauder passing through the haunted rooms 
and down the creaking staircases of this long- 
unopened house, what a panic of fear would 
have swept through them at the uncanny 
sight! Glints of light, shot from the small 
lantern which he carried, passed flickering 
from wall to wall, and on one window shade 
threw an exaggerated outline of his form with 
its long beard and groping hand, that if seen 
from without would have sent most persons 
cowering down the road. But there was no 
one in the fields that night, and that passing 
glimpse of the intruder went out in darkness 
without any other alarm being given than that 
which came from the shrieking pines and pol- 
lards without. 

He was on the first floor now, and being 
more fearful of surprise than in the rooms 
above he trod more carefully and was more at- 
tentive as to where the light of his lantern fell. 
The parlor, which in houses of this stamp is 
musty when the place is inhabited and adozen 
children pass its charmed door every day, was 
worse than a tomb on this night of its resur- 
rection and almost drove the man, who so fear- 
lessly opened it, into the open air for refresh- 
ment. Being near the ground, the damp had 
crept up the walls, disfiguring paper and ceil- 
ing, and had not the two big family portraits, 
which had once been the chief ornament of the 
place, been so fortunate as to have been hung 
on an inner wall their ruin would not have 
been confined to the frames, as it fortunately 
was. 

It was before these pictures the visitor took 
his stand. One was the portrait of an old man, 
and at this he barely glanced. But on the 
other he gazed earnestly and long, calling up 
the living appearance of the man it stood for 
and comparing ‘it with his own appearance, 
with his old sarcastic smile. 

“Taken a year after marriage,” he murmur- 
ed, “‘that was, let us see, seventeen years ago. 
No wonder the color is fresher, and the locks 
unmixed with gray. When I get this beard 
taken off and my hair trimmed into a fashion 
resembling this,the difference of years will 
not be so perceptible. Yet time makes changes 
even under the most favorable circumstances, 
and when a man has been through all that I 
have been, what wonder that my features have 
coarsened and my mouth lost that delicately 
refined look of the young and successful inven- 
tor? Ihave had ahard life,and I must re- 
member that when people tell me I have lost 
that frank, attractive look which I see here. 
Fast living and wild expenditure leave their 
marks, and I will be as good an example of 
that as any Bible-pounding exhorter can wish 
to produce. Yet,’ and he sighed, “it is not 
altogether pleasant to remember it, or to note 
the difference in such a face as this and that 
which lies under this long disfiguring beard.” 
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These words, which he had uttered aloud, 
were no sooner said than he was startled by 
the silence that followed. A sense of his posi- 
tion seemed to come suddenly over him, and 
giving one final look at the portrait, he turned 
quickly away, murmuring under his breath: 

“The ring on the finger,—pawned long ago. 
What a past will I have to disclose if my friends 
inquire into the matter too closely.” 

A glance through the other rooms on this 
floor, and he prepared to ascend again to the 
room through the window of which he had en- 
tered. But a minute’s thought convinced 
him that the windows were in all probability 
such as open from within and are unassailable 
from without. Testing them and finding them 
so, he raised one on the side where the trees 
were, and holding it up by main strength, 
crept through and silently let it drop back in- 
to its place. As he looked up from this effort 
he thought he heard a sigh, but just then the 
trees gave a great swish and bent almost dou- 
ble, so that he forgot the sound and never 
thought to look behind him when he started to 
move down the road. 

Had he done so, he would have seen by the 
first faint streaks of morning light, a figure 
standing at the angle of the house, with hat 
pulled low over his brow, and his hands thrust 
out in superstitious protest at what he evi- 
dently considered a spectre stalking from the 
haunted house. 

The next day the bent and feeble wayfarer 
announced that there was no work to be 
found in Hamilton, and took his leave of the 
place, followed by the faithful dog. But at 
the outskirts of the town, the latter paused, 
and whining, raised his protest at this de- 
parture. But when he found that his new 
master was determined to go, he lay down 
in the dusty road and refused to move any 
further. 

He would not leave the town in which his 
old master was buried. 

(To be continued.] 





Preserve Your Papers. 
A. C. WEST. 





The. AGRICULTURISTS we receive week after 
week are splendid specimens of modern jour- 
nalism. They are filled with matter we as 
farmers appreciate. To burn them or let them 
go to waste is extravagance. They form a com- 
plete cyclopedia in a few years of everything 
pertaining to farm life. The index supplied 
each January gives one the key to all contents 
instantly. Why don’t we bind them? It can 
be done at home easily so they will be ready 
for reference and easy reading. 

Lay the papers in a smooth pile arranged ac- 
cording to date, and while one person holds 
them firmly on a bench, drive a thin chisel 
through the pile half an inch from the back, 
then push a strong tape through and leave two 
or three inches of it on either side of the book. 
Put three to five of these tapes in at intervals. 
Now get thick paper boards large enough to 
project a little at the ends and front side of the 
book half made. Place these boards one on 
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CHISEL THE BACKS. 


either side of the book of papers toward the 
tapes firmly and glue them to the outside of 
the boards; these will leave the book as shown 
in the cut. The backs of the papers will pro- 
ject half an inch beyond the boards. Choose a 
heavy piece of cotton cloth or a thin piece of 
leather, commonly sheepskin, wide enough to 
cover the back and an inch or two of the 
boards, and long enough to project two inches 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


at the ends. Let this cloth or leather be thor- 
oughly glued and put on the back evenly, fold 
the ends in carefully and paste them to the in- 
side of the boards, now paste fancy or plain 
paper over the outside of the boards, making 
it come neatly to the line on the binding of the 
back, line the boards inside with neat paper. 
To make a neat book, edges of the paper 
should be trimmed after the tapes are in and 








BIND FIRMLY. 


before the covers are puton. This cannot be 
done except as they are taken to a paper-cutter 
run by power, and is not essential. Or a cheap 
binding of papers may be effected, suitable for 
occasional reference, by forcing an awl through 
the back of the pack at intervals and through 
a half-inch stick on either side of it, and sew- 
ing in copper wire to hold the mass in book 
form. 





Favorite Contributors—I. 





“Barbara R. Garver, Iowa,’’ has appeared 
many atime at the head of a practical or a de- 
lightfully entertaining contribution to the col- 
umns of this paper, and the face which looks 
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BARBARA R. GARVER. 


from this page realizes very well the image 
formed in the imagination of the readers who 
have enjoyed Mrs Garver’s productions. Bar- 
bara Roxana Fusselman was born near Fort 
Wayne, Ind, Aug 11, 1838, married George Gar- 
ver on Nov 26, 1857, and removed to Des 
Moines, Ia, where she now resides,in April, 
1871. The kind and womanly spirit which per- 
vades Mrs Garver’s literary work shines from 
the face. Stories, poems, practical material 
bearing on household management, are lines 
along which this writer’s talent runs. A neigh- 
bor of hers in Des Moines writes: ‘‘Mrs Garver 
says she has all her life wished for leisure for 
her writing, and now that her children are 
grown up she is beginning to findit. She isa 
woman of broad and philanthropic views, a 
keen observer, a devoted friend to women and 
reads widely of the best current literature. 
She isa member of the Monday club, Polk 
county suffrage society, Unity club, Iowa hu- 
mane society, and one of the charter members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution.” 





Young man: I wish your opinion, sir, as to 
whether your daughter would make me a good 
wife? Lawyer : No, sir. She would not. 
Five dollars, please. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


New Books on Our Table. 





Advanced Agriculture ($2.50), by Henry J. 
Webb, Ph D, and published by Longmans, 
Green & Co, is an advanced text-book in agri- 
culture, primarily intended for the use of agri- 
cultural colleges, though it would be a valua- 
ble addition to the library of any farmer. 





The City of Raleigh, N C, and vicinity, its con- 
dition and resources, is a neatly printed and 
illustrated pamphlet, for the health-seeker, 
investor and home-seeker, published by the 
Raleigh chamber of commerce. 





Irwin’s Handbook to the Canadian tariff, re- 
vised, is published by C. W. Irwin, 40 Yonge 
street, Toronto. This is a handy compilation 
for all interested in Canada trade. 





The Forest Tree Planter’s Manual, 10th edi- 
tion, by J. O. Barrett, secretary of the state 
forestry association, Minneapolis, Minn, isa 
valuable manual, containing descriptions of 
indigenous trees and shrubs, how to manage 
forest seeds, seedlings and cuttings, chapters 
on the entomologic side of the question, on the 
economics of tree planting, etc, etc. Sent free 
on receipt of four cents for postage on address- 
ing the secretary. 

Experiment Station Bulletins.—The follow- 
ing is a list of recent publications of the agri- 
cultural scientists. Farmers may obtain these 
bulletins or reports free by addressing the ex- 
periment stations at the indicated postoffices. 

Ixurnois—At Urbana. Experiments with 
winter wheat; varieties of oats (B 34). The 
Russian thistle in the Mississippi valley (B 35). 
Seventh annual report. 

Iowa—At Ames. The Russian thistle on the 
prairies (B 26). 

LovuistanAa—At Baton Rouge. Sweet pota- 
toes (B 30). 

MarmneE—At Orona. Annual report of the di- 
rector. 

Massacnusetts—At Ambherst. Weather, 
Fertilizers (B 55). Weather (H B 69). 

New Yorx—At Ithaca. Peach leaf curl and 
plum pockets (B 73). 

NortH CaroLtina—At Raleigh. Weather 
(B 59). 

WasHINGTON—At Pullman. Preliminary re- 
port of a feeding trial with swine (B 11). 

Wisconsin—At Madison. Destructive ef- 
fects of winds on sandy soils and light, sandy 
loams with methods of protection (B 42). 

Wyominc—At Laramie. Russian thistle in 
the Rocky Mountains (P B 1). 





Government Publications.—The most recent 
issue of Insect Life (VII, 1) contains important 
articles on remedies for the strawberry weevil 
the cranberry girdler, the hen flea, the buffalo 
tree-hopper, two parasites of scale insects, in- 
sects injuring drugs at the University of Kan- 
sas, cotton insects in Mississippi, the black- 
berry lecanium, new species of insects and an 
illustrated description of how insects see, hear, 
smell, feel and taste. The monthly report of 
the statistician (120) embraces crop yields and 
conditions. The report or the chief of the seed 
division states “that for many years no useful 

urpose has been served by the continued en- 
argement of the quantity of seed purchased 
annually and its indiscriminate distribution. 
The seed division has outlived its usefulness.” 
The tropical hurricane of October, 1894, is de- 
scribed by the weather bureau (Storm B 3) 
which has also issued the usual monthly, 
weekly and daily weather crop reports and 
maps, together with an official pamphlet on 
barometers and the measurement of atmos- 
pheric pressure, containing instructions for 
the care and use of the government instru- 
ments. The work and salaries of the depart- 
ments’ special agents forms the subject ofan 
official reply to Congress. The department li- 
brary bulletin (1, 2) contains lists of periodic- 
als, and new books received. The Journal of 
Mycology (VII, 4) illustrates the penee rust, 
and the treatment of pear leaf blight in the or- 
chard and nursery,also describing an improved 
method of making bordeaux mixture; a new 
fungus parasite; recent literature with index, 
and a new method of treating grain by the 
Jensen process for the prevention of smut. 
Any of the above are sent free to farmers upon 
ie, to the Sec of Agr, Washington, 
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The Future Daughter-in-Law. 


ELLIOTT. 





The other day I actually heard what seemed 
co me a new idea in connection with the moth- 
er-in-law question, and it dealt this time with 
the daughter-in-law. Two women, good, kind- 
ly, true-hearted mothers, were discussing the 
future daughter-in-law. The elder of the two 
was in trouble, for her only boy was soon to 
marry a young woman who the mother knew 
would never make him happy. She felt that 
lhe was leaving the mother love for another 
which was only the poorest, emptiest imitation 
of what she had given him from babyhood, and 
yet she could du nothing to avert what she 
knew would be a loveless, unhappy future. 

“There is nothing more I can door say,” 
she said to the younger woman. “I have 
talked to Ben and advised him and told him 
what I knew about Nellie, but it is no use. 
She is a giddy, frivolous, vain, flirting, heart- 
less little thing, and she cares nothing more 
for him than just that he can give her a com- 
fortable home and let her cease earning her 
own living. But it has all been of no avail, so 
he must discover his own unhappiness.” 

“If I had been in your place” said the 
younger woman thoughtfully “I should have 
taken a very different way to try to change his 
mind.”’ 

“What would you have done?” the other 
woman asked, rather impatiently. “Now, 
there is your little Dan. Supposing he should 
ever want to bring you home a daughter like 
Nellie. How would you try to convince him 
that he was spoiling his own future?” 

“T'll tell you. I've thought of this question 
many atime because I know it may face me in 
the future. If Dan should come to me and tell 
me that he had chosen some girl for his wife 
I would show him that his happiness was 
mine and that I was willing to take her to my 
heart at once. Whether I knew her well or 
not I would invite her to my home for a good 
visit, not for a few days, but for a month or so. 
Then—if she was a thoroughly good, nice girl, 
in the quiet of our home life she would show 
the sweetest, most lovable side of her charac- 
ter. Ifshe was not the sort of girl I should 
cheose to make my son happy I would never 
say one word to him about it. I should trust 
to his own good judgment, for the quiet 
home life which would bring out the 
sweetest traits of a good girl’s character would 
also search out the flaws and imperfections in 
the character of a girl who was selfish and 
vain and heartless. You understand I am not 
looking for perfection in any one. I mean 
that if there is anything about her that would 
make me afraid to entrust my boy’s happiness 
to her I should hope that he would be as clear- 
sighted as myself, and that some day he would 
realize his mother was a wise woman even if 
she did not resort to nagging and lecturing to 
gain a point. That would be my plan and I 
fancy in the end it would be the most effective.” 


Never Mutilate the Fingers. 


MARY PORTER LANGLEY. 





Pumice stone will remove callous spots from 
the inside of the hands or about the nails. 

Soreness about and under the nail will heal 
ifa little salveis applied. 

Don’t use scented soaps. If a perfume is de- 
sired apply a few drops of scent or fragrant toi- 
let water after drying the hands. 

The majority of manicure operators are hand 
mutilators. These well-meaning young wom- 
en do too much scissor work. If they under- 
stood their business they would let the cuticle 
alone, as itis a finished edge for the nail. Cut- 
ting, clipping or tearing makes it ragged. Nev- 
er cut or allow any one to cut this rim that 
frames the finger nail. 

Polishing the nails destroys their natural 
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beauty. One treatment will make them brit- 
tle and exhaust the insensible oil; it will take 
several months for nature to renew her handi- 
work. Once the nails are polished and tinted 
the artifices will have to be continued. It is 
like polishing new shoes,—after the first appli- 
cation the leather will require blacking or 
browning for every toilet. 


Does This House Suit? 





The most convenient and economical farm 
houses ever planned will be the result of our 
Home-Building Contest. Nothing quite so 
large and elegant as the dwelling shown in the 
accompanying picture is to be expected, for the 
model house we are all looking forward to con- 
tains only 10 rooms, including the attic, but 





the combined experience and ingenuity of the 
best farmers of the United States, may be de- 
pended upon to get up the most practical plans 
yet shown. That is the object of the contest. 
Elevations to complete the plans made by the 
contestants are not called for. The competition 
will remain opentill Jan 1, 1895. Entries are 
coming in rapidly, some of them remarkably 
clear and neat in their outlines. Full particu- 
lars of the contest may be found in the issue 
of Oct 6, and all readers are invited to try for 
the $25 in prizes. 
sannanbliliginienames 


Christmas Tree Decorations. 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 





“Surprise nuts,’ are decorative and please 
the children. Large butternuts, English wal- 
nuts or the mammoth hickory nuts are careful- 
ly split in two, the meat removed and a tiny 
china doll, not more than an inch long, laid in- 
side. The two halves are then fastened to- 
gether with a bit of mucilage, a ribbon loop be- 
ing caught between to hangthemupby. Some 
are then decorated by gilding or painting with 
silver paint, or by dipping in thin glue water, 
then rolling in diamond dust which in the 
lamp light will gleam and sparkle like frost. 
Tiny flakes of cotton sprinkled with glue 
water, then’ powdered with diamond dust 
(which is very cheap and can be obtained at 
any drug store, or may be made at home if one 
has a mortar and pestle, as it is clear, fine glass 
powdered) will resemble snow and be very 
pretty. Small balls of the cotton may be thor- 
oughly sprinkled with the glue water, then 
roll in diamond dust and are very decorative. 

For pretty chains, soak dry peas, beans or 
even corn, until it is soft enough to be pierced 
with a stout needle. String these on strong 
linen thread, or small twine and gild them. To 
gild them quickly and easily, stretch the 
thread tightly, and fasten securely, so it will 
stay in place. Do not let the peas or whatever 
used quite touch and with a small brush the 
work can be very nicely done ina short time, 
if the string is kept taut. 

The many different varieties of cones, from 
the mammoth ones of the spruce down to the 
sprays of the dainty little arbor vitz,are pretty 
for tree decorations if gilded or silvered. A 
yellow silk thread may be tied to the stems of 
those that are gilded, a white one to those that 
are silvered, to suspend them by. 

Walnuts and butternuts with the burr still 
on, are very pretty when gilded and chestnuts, 
burrs open, the nuts fastened in by a drop of 
glue, andthe whole gilded, are very pretty in- 
deed. Just as pretty and more dainty are 
sprays made from beechnut burrs some of them 
empty, others with the nuts glued on them 
and gilded. Or someof the nuts may be cover- 
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ed with bright red sealing wax and set in the 
gilded burrs. 

Acorns must not be forgotten. Some of 
these may be gilded, some silvered, others with 
gilded cup and silver saucer, or vice versa, or 
the cups gilded and the saucers brushed over 
with glue water then rolled in diamond dust 
until they are thickly covered by it. 

Strings of popcorn and cranberries are pretty 
and sure to please the children. Instead of 
trying to thread the popcorn, which causes it 
to split badly, tie a loop of thread around each 
grain, using strong linen, and the chains are 
quickly made. Have a needle convenient and 
string on a cranberry to about every four 
grains of corn. Festoon these gracefully about 


the tree. 
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Christmas Gifts for Ten Cents. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





For 10c apiece you can make an endless num- 
ber of dainty gifts from celluloid. A variety 
of lovely littie photograph frames may be 
made. You may cut them heart shape and 
have the central opening circular; cut them 
Square and have the central opening heart- 
shaped; or make a perfectly circular frame 
and have the opening circular, square or 
heart-shaped. A pretty square frame has an 
opening on one side. These frames need the 
paint brush, but most women can use this a 
little. Gild the edges of these frames and 
paint tiny florai designs upon them. I made 
some very pretty ones for baby faces, painting 
forget-me-nots around the opening, another 
With pansies, others with rosebuds. Cream 
white or pale green are pretty colors. These 
same frames may be made of cardboard and 
the cost is hardiy to be mentioned; or they 
may be made of iinen, the toundations being 
cut from pasteLoard and covered with sheet 
wadding before the embroidered cover is put 
on. China silk, too, may be utilized in this 
way. 

You may make endless doilies that will not 
cost more than 10c each. Fine linen lawn, 
butchers’ linen, shirt bosom linen, ete, form 
the foundation. The edges are hemstitched 
and the doilies are embroidered with Asiatic 
filo floss or Roman floss or Asiatic etching silk 
if the work is simply outlined. Black etching 
silk on sheer white linen makes a novel but 
very pretty decoration if the work is fine and 
the design delicate. China silk may also be 
used for these small bits of work and will 
make dainty mats for dainty articles. Pow- 
dering, central designs, corner and circular 
designs are all used. The corner and circular 
patterns show more when in use. 

Glove sachets, handkerchief cases, etc, may 
all be made at the cost of a dime by using 
china silk. Cases for eyeglasses or spectacles 
may be made from chamois skin, bits of kid or 
ribbon, etc. Embroider the case and make it 
dainty. One cut in heart shape from dove-col- 
ored kid was embroidered with forget-me-nots 
and had a little opening cut from one side in 
which was slipped a tiny picture of the giver. 
Others are made elongated, for glasses with 
bows, and various conceits are shown in their 
decoration. 





A Useful Little Gift.—Boys or girls can fash- 
ion a useful little gift for an invalid sister or 
auntie, when a light must be kept burning all 
night in a sick room. Cut off the upper part 
of a candle untilitis the right length when 
placed in a glass or tumbler to bring the lower 
part of the wick even with the top of the 
glass. Warm amedium-sized nail and care- 
fully insert it in the bottom of the piece, as 
nearly in the center as possible. Now put 
the candle in the glass and fill the glass 
with waterto the brim. When the candle is 
lighted it will continue to burn at the top of 
the water. The blaze will not go out as it 
reaches the water, the nail acting as a weight. 
The candle gradually grows lighter as it burns 
and rises. If a colored glass is used a soft, 
mellow light is produced. More than one trial 
may be) necessary to secure the right sized 
nail for a weight.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





“You must go to bed now, dear. You know 
the chickens all go to roost with the sun.” 
“Yes, but then their mamma always goes with 
them.” 





























THE GOOD COOK. 


Christmas Candy. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Uncooked *‘fondant” or cream, as it is popu- 
larly termed, forms the foundation for an al- 
most endless variety of home-made candy, 
and it is easily and quickly prepared. Con- 
fectioners’ sugar is the best material to use, 
but very satisfactory results can be achieved 
with ordinary powdered sugar. Sift a quan- 
tity of powdered sugar on a smooth board, 
making it as nearly cone-shaped as possible. 
Into a well in the center put a little cold 
water, work in sugar till the water is absorbed, 
then add water a little at a time till a smooth, 
stiff paste is formed. From this fondant, 
using different colors and flavors, a great va- 
riety of candy can be produced. 

Lemon Creams—W ork the sifted sugar to a 
paste with lemon juice, and add a little of the 
grated rind. Roll into balls and flatten, then 
dry. 

Cream Walnuts and Dates—Cutaroll of the 
fondant into sections, roll each into a ball, 
and press half of a walnut meat on either side. 
Place on oiled paperto harden. Halve dates, 
remove the stones, roll each halfin a piece of 
fondant, then in granulated sugar. 

Chocolate Creams—Make the fondant of equal 
parts of the whites of eggs and milk; roll por- 
tions into small balls and drop them one at a 
time into melted chocolate. Take them out 
with a fork placed underneath, let drain, then 
drop on oiled paper. 

Lozenges—F lavor portions of the fondant 
with essence of wintergreen, peppermint or 
cinnamon, dust a board with sugar, roll the 
fondant thin and cut with the top of a salt 
bottle. 

Crystallized Popcorn—Boil a teacupful of gran- 
ulated sugar, three tablespoonsful of water 
and one tablespoonful of butter. When a 
hard ball can be formed of a little dropped in 
cold water, throw in three quarts of nicely 
popped corn and stir briskly till each kernel is 
well coated. 

Butternut Balls—Chop butternut meats very 
fine, add a little of your favorite spice. Make 
a frosting as if forcake, thicken it with the 
chopped nuts till itcan be handled. Rub the 
hands with a very little butter, roll the paste 
into little balls and put them on buttered tins 
allowing space for spreading. 

Crystalized Nuts—Lay the nut meats in the 
beaten whites of eggs, stir and drain, beat 
what is left in the dish and what drains from 
them, and pour it over the nuts. Roll each 
one in powdered sugar and dry in a cool 
oven. 

Sugar Drops—Measure out five ‘drops of es- 
sence of peppermint and cream tartar the size 
of a pea. When a teacupful of granulated 
sugar and two tablespoonful of water have 
boiled five minutes, stir in the peppermint 
and cream tartar, first taking the kettle from 
the fire. Beat briskly till the mixture whitens 
then drop on oiled paper. To make winter- 
green drops, flavor with essence of winter- 
green and color with cochineal: for rose use 
eight drops of rose extract and tint with a 
little cochineal. 

White Candy—Boil together two teacupsful of 
granulated sugar, one teacupful of water and 
one tablespoon of vinegar until a little dropped 
in ice cold water becomes brittle. Pour it in- 
to buttered tins and when cool enough to han- 
dle pull, working in a little vanilla. Form 
into sticks and before they are cold eut into 
sections with a sharp knife. 

Wrap these bonbons separately in different 
colors of tissue paper. Line some pretty boxes 
with fringed tissue paper and tie about each 
box a band of narrow ribbon with bow. 


nee 


Cakes for Decorating a Christmas tree can 
be made after this recipe: Beat well together 
Sheaped tablespoonsful ofjwhite sugar,5 round- 
ed tablespoonsful of softened butter: beat 
into this 8 tablespoonsful of water. Sift witha 
guart of flour two teaspoonsful of baking pow- 
der. Mix the ingredients lightly together, roll 
very thin, cut in stars, diamonds, rings and 
other fancy shapes and bake quickly. Dis- 


. solve a coffeecupful of granulated sugar in 
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seven tablespoonsful of water and boil slowly. 
If to a knife dipped in very cold water, then 
in the hot sugar, then in water again, the 
sugar adheres so a soft ball can be formed of 
it, take the kettle from the fire, let the sugar 
cool a little, dipa coarse brush into it and 
brush rapidly over each cake. Glue the cen- 
ter of a piece of narrow ribbon to the back of 
each cake and it is ready to fasten to the tree. 
—[s. E. W. 





A New Photograph Holder. 


A. HAMILTON. 





Four disks of stout cardboard are covered 
with silk or water color paper as one may elect 
and upon the surface are painted different de- 





PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


signs of flowers. Each disk has a circle of a lit- 
tle smaller size of plain cardboard behind it, 
firmly attached to its mate in front by a fasten- 
ing at the centers of the disks. The four pairs 
of disks are then grouped and fastened together 
as shown in the illustration, when the whole 
may be fastened to the wall by a stout tack 
driven through under the bow of ribbon, or it 
may stand upon the mantel and rest against 
the wall. Photographs can be inserted be- 
tween each pair of disks, avoiding as far as pos- 


sible a “‘set’’ arrangement. 





Cute Little Bonbon Box. 
E. 8S. W. 


Little boxes for holding a handful of bon 
bons are among the essentials for the Christmas 
tree. If the receptacle can be put to some 
more substantial use afterward,so much the 
better. In the design given here, the little 
box will serve asa 
hairpin pocket to 
suspend on the side 
of the dressing ta- 
ble, or to hang on 
the gas bracket to 
drop burned 
matches in. It is 
made of a round, 
tlat box. The cover 
is first glued on 
when perfectly dry. 
Cut three-quarters 
of the bottom and 
cover out leaving 
quarter-moon pieces 
to form the sides. 
Tie a bit of mistle- 





BONBON BOX. 
toe on the top with a bow of scarlet ribbon and 
gild “Merry Christmas” on the front in fanci- 
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ful letters. More elaborate boxes can be made 
after the above design when one is skilled in 
the art of painting. Any size of boxes can be 
used, from a large pill box to a flat collar box. 





A Timely Portrait. 


The portrait given our boys and girls te 
guess in the issue of Dec 1, is an extremely 
timely one. Daily references to this man are 
found in the newspapers, and are likely to be 
found there for some weeks to come. Should 
the time set for the close of the guessing con- 
test, namely, Jan 1, 1895, prove a bit too early 
for a conclusive account of this interesting 
character, the limit will be extended to give 
more time. The prizes will be five in number 
—the first $2 in cash, the others choice books. 

About the Cutest Things for Christmas deco- 
cations are peanut owls. For this work select 
large and nicely-shaped peanuts. If they are 
to be arranged in pairs, one should be quite a 
little larger than the other. For the wings and 
tail, cut a piece of 
white paper like the il- 
lustration (just the size 
and shape) and paste it 
on the back of the nut. 

For eyes, cut little 
round pieces of white 
paper with a small 
punch and make a 
heavy dot in the centre 
with a blunt-pointed 
lead pencil, then glue 
them in place. Use 
pins for legs. Stick 
the pins first through a twig on which the owls 
will stand, then in the bottom of the nut. A 
small twig from a tree with owls perched here 
and there on the branches, is quite comical and 
withal looks very natural.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 








A Flat Basket as here illustrated, filled with 
note paper and envelopes, will prove a dainty 
gift and can be used afterward for a handker- 








A FLAT BASKET. 


chief case. This has a band of scarlet ribbon 
fastened around the front diagonally, with a 
twig of holly thrust under to give a signifi- 
cance of the day.—[E. 8S. W. 





First Housewife (South Sea Islands) :The new 
missionary looks dreadfully sour. 

Second Housewife: Well, he’ll do for can- 
ning, anyway. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Royal 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 








PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on nis Arctic Sock formen, 
women, and children. Recommended by : 
physicians and nurses for house, = rg 
ehamber and sick-room. Only 
suck tor rubber boots, it ab- 
yeild iration. 

oe dealer, or 
send 25c. with size. 


208 Bedford Street, 
Room 5. 








Music Boxes. 


Play 1000 tunes. Changeable 
disks. Send %cent stamp for 
illustrated catalogue Y. 

Sander Musical Instrument (o., 
212 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
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The Bachelor, Big as Life. 


Seeing that Christmas is fast approaching 
and realizing that that time means peace on 
earth and good will towards mankind, I 
thought that with the Host’s permission I 
would resume my seat at the Table once more 
and.assure the Tablers that in spite of my ad- 
vanced age I still live at the old place. 

I have been so long absent that I hardly 
know where to pick up the broken threads and 
if I be a little garrulous in trying to piece them 
together, I crave the Editor’s forbearance with 
his blue pencil. I am going to ask all of the 
old Tablers (including Cookumwell and Bach- 
elor Edmond) asa personal favor to draw up 
their chairs and let’s have a real old-fashioned 
talk this winter, such as we had in the palmy 
days of 89 and ’90. There is just as much to 
talk about to-day as there was then,’and I am 
sure that if we talk interestingly the Host and 
Hostess will give us all the room we want. 

Not very long since there was a simple ques- 
tion asked in Table Talk that from the very 
nature of it I thought would create a bigger 
discussion than “warmed-over love” did, but 
alas, not a line have I seen in answer to it so 
far. The question was: “What is the greatest 
evil of mankind?” To my way of thinking it is 
difficult to say what is the greatest as there are 
two evils which work hand in hand against the 
peace of mankind, although it is but Just tosay 
that man himself furnishes one of the evils. 
He even goes further than this and exacts]a 
heavy fee from his fellow-men for the right} to 
sell this evil which debases everything it 
touches. The two evils I refer to are the devil 
and rum, and the fruits of their work is to be 
seen in every countryin the world. You can 
see it in the jails which those who obey God’s 
laws have to build, pay for and support. You 
can see it in the newspaper reports of crime. 
None can stop this evil by prohibition orfother- 
wise until the business of manufacturing the 
same is stopped. Doubtless there would be 
many who could not do without this twin 
brother of the devil, and for such a place’could 
be prepared in some state or territory in the 
far west where the population is nothing to 
speakfof. Like the Indians they could have a 
reservation to themselves and their constitu- 
tional rights would not be interfered with as 
long as they stayed there. This would give 
decent people at home a chance to enjoy life as 
itshould be. 

I have not seen anything from the Judge of 
late, and as I feel anxious about his welfare I 
would be glad to see a line or two from his 
pen. Maybe his crops have not turned out well 
this year, as I read reports to the effect that 
showers which did lots of good last summer 
always stopped short within a mile of his 
town. What has he been doing? I was under 
the impression heretofore that the rain fell on 
the just and unjust alike. Then the fact that 
the Judge has seven daughters to provide for in 
these days of wide sleeves may be another 
reason for his silence, as it takes a good deal of 
hard cash to pay for the extra cloth required, 
and a man has to hustle so that the women 
folks can keep up with the fashions. 

Before I close, I wish’to contradict a rumor 
that went around sometime ago to the effect 
that I was seen at the New England fair with 
Miss Dimity hanging on my arm, and it was 
hinted that we were on our “honeymoon tour.” 
Now what has Miss Dimity done to deserve a 
fate like that? Furthermore I was not within 
20 miles of the fair while it was in progress and 
for all I know Miss Dimity is still “fair and 
fancy free,” evidently waiting until the ideal 
she pictured in this column comes along. 
I must confess,however, that about the time of 
the fair, I happened to be sitting one evening 
on a rustic seat at the top of a high hill. Of 
course somebody else was with me, and as the 
full harvest moon rose higher and higher we 
gazed at the glorious panorama spread out for 
miles and miles around us. The scene was es- 
sentially a rural one and calculated to imbue 
dreamers with asense of peacefulness not to 
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Use forthe foundation of this calendar a 
cream-colored, ragged edge card with rather 
a rough surface and of a heavy enough 
texture to allow a calendar to be pasted on 
it without its warping. Before beginning 
the decoration glue the calendar on, then 
sketch lightly behind it a few daisies. 
Paint their centres with sepia, burnt sienna 
and a touch of cadmium in the high lights. 
Use for the pom light cadmium yellow 
ochre, a das 
a wash of sepia in the shadows. For the 
om mix antwerp blue, cadmium, black 

urnt sienna, and in the cool high lights 
use the least bit of cobalt. The 
colors are repeated again on the grasses 
and behind the whole design wash in very 
lightly a_ cool bit of shadow. Finish the 
calendar by punching two holes at the top 
and tying in a bit of green or yellow ribbon. 


1 of orange chrome and just 


same 
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“BROWN-EYED SUSAN” CALENDAR DESIGN. 








be found in cities. The brilliant moon made 
everything as lightas day and as I gazed into 
the glowing eyes of my fair companion my 
flinty old heart was strangely moved and I 
asked her——(Continued in our next.)—[Bache- 
lor of Cordaville. 


Welcome Back, Judge.—I think I must have 
fallen asleep in my place at the Table. Ido 
not recollect clearly what has been the subject 
of conversation recently. I listened for a 
while; but that there was a good deal talked 
about that didn’t interest me, and I lost myself 
in a maze of recollections of those old friends, 
who are silent,—Cordaville, Vermonter, Sea 
Breeze, Sister Jenkins, Dolly, Bachelor Ed- 
mond, Typewriter Boy and Girl, Cookumwell, 
—deary me! what a lot of them there was, and 
what a pleasant dream I was having! What 
roused me, I wonder? Did I hear a faint peep 
from Sister Jenkins, or is there some new 
voice at the Table that sounds like hers? 
Well, lam awake again, and now who is to 
meet around the old Table for the plum pud- 
dings of Christmas? Just a word, friends, to 
let us know whether you are living or dead,— 
or married, which is neither living or dead! 
—([The Judge. 





pe ay mee the Lady.—I wonder how long 
it took Anxious Old Bachelor to dress to go 
courting the girl who cared so little for him 
as to take so much time to make herself look 
charming. And he did appreciate it, didn’t 
he? If he had been one of those ‘‘best fellers” 
who are in the habit of going home before 
morning, her mother surely never would have 
asked her to wash those dishes, but would 
have left them and she would have done them 
when he went away. So we must infer from 
his story that he was not in the habit of leav- 
ing in time for her to get the dishes washed to 
set the table for breakfast with. Worse than 
all, he tries to make a matrimonial bureau of 
our Talks. He seems to want a wife, who, for 
the honor of bearing his name, will be lady of 
the house, house keeper, lady’s maid, parlor 
maid, chamber maid, dressmaker, tailoress, 
cook, laundress, scrub woman, wood chopper 





and able to do the odd jobs about house and 
barn, all for board and clothes. That charming 
lady is to be congratulated on his leaving so 
abruptly.—[Maid of Wilbraham. 


Horrors of the Corset.—Well done, Evange- 
line! As our old neighbor used to say, 
“Them’s my sentiments exactly!” All my 
knowledge of the corset is from observation, 
not experience, as I never wore one or had any 
desire to. A young friend called on me re- 
cently and we went out in the yard to get some 
pears. She could not stoop to pick up one, as 
she was afraid her corsets would break! It 
seems to me the original design of our Creator 
is the highest ideal of beauty in the human 
form. The Greeks with their perfection in 
sculpture and painting followed it closely. 
Can any one tell me where or when the idea 
originated that a waist should be compressed 
to one-third its natural size ?—[Calla. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


7. CoronatTion— 

Take what our mothers used to drink, 

Crown it, and you will have I think 

A preposition, meaning near, 

Crown this and then there will appear 

A word that means}to wear away. 

Crown once again and you will say 

This simple thing will make us hot, 

Now crown the word that you have got 

And you will have a common grain 

From California to Maine. 

8 CHARADE—My first bit my second and 
my whole is terrifying. 


REvus— ; 
Laving 2000 Ibs. is the Of the Samese Twins. 
10. TRANsPosttions—Fill the first blank 

with a word of four letters, and then fill each 
succeeding blank with the same letters trans- 
posed. 

One may —— the appetite with —— from the 
—, but he who takes a —— and —— does 
better. 

11—ANAGRAM (one word)— 

BLEND A SNAP ROSE. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


(= These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





B. No 33. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch, bust 
measure. 

A Real Dressy Waist.—This fancy waist is 
one of the many popular styles worn with indi- 
vidual skirts this winter. It is of any delicate 
shade of surah or silk, draped in waves at the 
front and gathered only into the waistband be- 
hind. The yoke is of lace, having a pleated 
frill of satin of the same color as the waist, all 
around the outline that forms the points, and 
corresponds with the lower part of the waved 
full sleeve. The material has to be draped to 
a tight-fitting silk foundation underneath. 
The cuffs are made to match the yoke and the 
waist band is draped and finished with a buckle 
or chain and pins. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


NO 600 1 BB cess 
Name £6 &@ 6 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





The Season’s Fashions.—Fancy waists, which 
are io high favor this season, area great boon 
to the woman with few gowns as they afford a 
greater variety in dress than any other fashion 
could produce. All 
kinds of materials 
are used for these 
waists, silks, satins, 
brocaded vel vets, 
plain and_ ribbed 
velvet and chiffon. 
Rose pink taffeta 
silk trimmed with 
black velvet bows, is 
a pretty combination 
to be worn with a 
black satin or crepon 
skirt. 

Striped silks in 
both black and col- 
ored patterns are 
fashionable for com- 
piete dresses. 

A pretty way to 
trim the skirt of a 
young girl’s evening 
gown is to have 
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So three artistic bows 
LE of satin ribbon down 
ati one side. 
White handker- 
VELVET AND LACE TRIM chiefs are a fad this 
MINGS. 


season and fashion 
has vetoed all colored borders. Silk handker- 
chiefs for women and men have been declared 
out of date. 

Yokes of lace with deep berthas attached are 
smart little affairs to wear over a high cut 
bodice. 





About the House.—Very few housewives 
understand that fruit in glass should be kept 
in the dark. If yon cannot put fruit jarsina 
dark closet, wrap each in a piece of brown 
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paper. Canned fruit should be kept moderate- 
ly cool and at about the same temperature all 
the time. 

Silkolene is highly recommended by furni- 
ture dealers for dusters. It is particularly use- 
fulin its softness on highly polished woods 
where nothing harsher should ever be employ- 
ed. 
It is quite fashionable again to ‘“‘canopy” the 
bedstead, but no sensible person will do it. 
When you inclose your bedstead in that man- 
ner, you simply cut off your fresh air supply that 
much, and the emanations from your body are 
confined within the limits circumscribed by the 
curtains, so that you breathe the foul air over 
and over again.—[Mary Porter Langley. 





Venetian Bent Iron Work. 
JULIA D. COWLES. 





This popular home work is done with tools 
and materials so easily obtainable by any one, 
and its methods are so readily learned that 
even a brief article like the present will suffice 
to give a beginner a fair understanding of its 
requirements, and by the use of the illustra- 
tions to form a few articles which will serve as 
a guide to more elaborate work. 





FIG.! Fi6. 2. Fig.33 


First obtain a pair of heavy shears for cut- 
ting strips of stove-pipe iron, a flat and a 
round-nosed pair of pincers, a good piece of 
stove-pipe iron and some fine wire. If you 
have a small table vise it will prove of use in 
holding the pieces at times, but it is not indis- 
pensable. 

To make the whisk-broom holder illustrated 
in Fig 1,draw upon stout paper the working 
design. To do this draw the straight sides 
with these dimensions: Six in across the top, 
44 in across the bottom and 7in high. In the 
center of this draw a circle 3} in in diameter. 
Draw light iines from top to bottom and from 
side to side through the center, not as a part of 
the design, but as a guide to help you fill in 
the scrolls. Now draw the four inner circles 
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SCROLLS OF VENETIAN BENT IRON. 


and lastly the scrolls outside the main circle. 
The working pattern is now compiete and the 
next stepis to cut from your piece of sheet 
iron, strips not more than three-sixteenths ofan 
in in width. From one strip form the outer 
frame of the holder, bending the strips at the 
corners with the flat pincers and curling the 
ends where they meet at the middle of the top. 
Now with fine wire, bind these ends together 
where the curves touch, wrapping the wire 
around several times and twisting the ends 
with the pincers. Next cut the strip for the 
circle; bend it to conform to the pattern, using 
the fingers in doing so, and overlap the ends. 
Now with a short bit of the narrow strip of 
iron clasp the ends together by folding the 
short piece over the lapped ends and pressing 
it firmly down with the pincers. Next form 
the four small circles, securing the ends of 
each as just described and fastening them to- 
gether and to the outer circle where they touch 
with a narrow strip or with wire. 

Now with other strips, form the various 
scrolls according to your pattern and securing 
with the clasp or with wire wherever the parts 
touch. To bend these scrolls use the round- 
nosed pincers. 

Make the back of the holder like Fig 2, and 
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in order to gain experience by the practice it 
will be wiser to make this part first; when 
both front and back are finished, make 12 cir- 
cles, each one inch in diameter and fasten six 
together for each side. 

Before fastening the parts together they are 
to be painted a dull, dead black, to improve 
the finish and to keep the article from rusting. 
If you can procure Berlin black it will give the 
best coat, but if you cannot get that use ivory 
black ground in oil, and thin it with equal 
parts of Japan dryer and turpentine mixed. 
Two rather thin coats of this will give a good 
finish. 

If you choose to make your holder more ef- 
fective, put a piece of silk or satin of brilliant 
color at the back of the front portion, tacking 
it to it along the edges with black sewing silk. 
The contrast of the dull black iron and the 
brilliant colored silk is strikingly handsome. 
When the paint is dry and before the lining is 
fastened to the front, the parts are to be fast- 
ened together with the chains of six circles 
which form the sides. The wires which fasten 
the parts together must also be touched over 
with the paint. 

If you wish to make a chain to hang the hold- 
er by, No 3 will show you as plainly as words 
could do, how to form it, of course putting each 
succeeding link through the last one as you 
make it. 

The upright part and the arm of the bracket 
shown in No 4 are made 
of heavy wire, the lower 
part and the arm being 
of one piece for greater 
strength, while the upper 
part of the upright is a 
separate piece clasped te 
the lower just below the 
arm. 

In making any article, 
first of all draw your 
working plan according 
to the required dimen- 
sions. Form each scroll 
and circle with smooth 
curves, always make your 
framework first and fast- 

F16.4 en to it the ornamental 
parts as they are success- 
ively finished. 

The number of pretty and useful articles 
that may be made by this process is a lmoss 
without limit, from an ornamental rim to a 
tumbler for holding flowers, to the most elabe- 
rate lamps and screens. Boxes for handker 
chiefs, gloves and other small articles are very 
pretty lined with silk; candlesticks, match 
boxes and callar and cuff boxes are among the 
pieces easy for a beginner to succeed with, and 
their construction will prove a pleasant em- 
ployment as well as a delightful means of add- 
ing to the attractiveness of the home. 


Just ior Fun. 








The Price of Plugs: He was a typical yen 
men of Young America, not long out of kilts 
and blouses but not yet arisen to the dignity 
of his first pair of boots, but he wanted s 
horse. A horse was the only thing needed te 
make him happy and bring peace into the 
family. His papa gave him 50c and told him 
to go buy him “ahorse.’”’ The boy did buy 
one, and is happy and satisfied, while the joke 
is on papa,who has to buy the feed. 





The following obituary notice appeared dur- 
ing November in a New York newspaper: 
There was a place in heaven 
That was not quite complete; 
God has chosen my only uncle 
To fill that vacant seat. ’ 








THE SHANGHAI ROOSTER AND THE JAPANESE 
BANTAM. 
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OUR HEALTA ADWISER. 


Contagious Coughs and Colds. 








Inquiry is made for a preventive of colds 
that usually affect all the members ofa family, 
attacking all when one has been seized. Ordi- 
nary colds are not considered either contagious 
or infectious, but there are colds that are of 
such marked influenza type that their propaga- 
tion by one or both of these means seems be- 
yond question. ‘ Ney ke 

Especially is this true of certain families in 
whom the mucus membrane is partially devi- 
talized, or the blood is below the proper anti- 
germ standard, or the nervous system lacking 
in vigor. The first thing for such people to do 
is to investigate their surroundings thoroughly 
and ascertain if there are any unsanitary con- 
ditions in close proximity to the water supply 
as in the barnyard, pig sty or vaults. Notice 
whether the cellar is clean, dry and well venti- 
lated and the sleeping rooms are sunny and 
well aired, and whether the living room is free 
from the carbon of half-turned-down lamp 
wicks and whether supplied with apertures 
for the ingress of sufficient pure air for the 
aumber of dt s-eccupants and for the egress of 
the breathed air. e A iad 

After all these conditions have been satisfac- 
torily determined, the dietary customs and ex- 
ercise and bathing habits should be examined 
in order to determine the probable condition 
ef the blood. Pure blood is nature’s great ba- 
eilli or germ killer; but it can be made only 
eut of proper food elements rightly proportion- 
ed and kept pure by habits of bathing and ex- 
ercise that shall keep all the excreting organs 
tthe skin, kidneys, bowels and lungs) in full 
play. Retained excretions always cause im- 
pure blood. 

Blood is robbed of its microbe-destroying 
power in the ratio of its impurity.- Therefore 
it is that constipation, deficient urinary excre- 
tion or insufficient exhalation of carbonic 
acid from the lungs or of perspiration from 
the skin may any one of them render de- 
fenceless our one protector against the myr- 
iad of microbial foes that throng our daily 
iife. 

If all these as well as the sanitary condi- 
tions are right, examine the forces that play 
rpon the nervous organism. Is there de- 
bilitating fret and worry, exhausting over- 
work, too little sleep to allow perfect recuper- 
ation from night to morning? Are there 
weakening, passional drains, depleting jeal- 
eusies, ambitions, disappointments or regrets, 
er the tiring wear of uncongenial compan- 
ionships, occupations or localities? If exemp- 
tion can be claimed in all these particulars, 
the nervous system may be fairly presumed 
to be in healthy condition, if not then the 
first thing to be done is to remove the cause. 

A simple cold is a congested condition of the 
nucus membrane and a corresponding depleted 
condition of the skin, that is, unbalanced cir- 
culation. An intiuenza cold adds microbial 
parasites to that congested condition. The 
rause of the congestion may be overeating, too 
little exercise, chills, overwork, etc. 

In the case of the families for whom this article 
is written, when A takes cold, institute meas- 
ares without delay to restore the balance of 
tirculation, that is, hot baths, abstinence from 
food, rest in bed in a well ventilated room with 
frequent deep breathing, and the biochemic 
ferrum phos. One dose every one-half to one 
hour will cure the cold in ordinary cases with- 
in 12 to 18 hours, unless there be grip compli- 
tations, in which case add nasal and throat 

spray of a 15 volume solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen with an equal part of glycerine every 
: hours. Spray the solution full strength, 
about the room every hour for the protection of 
the other members of the family, and have them 
all be serupulously careful in the foregoing 
particulars. Thus you will avoid nervous pros- 
tration, dyspepsia and pneumonia. In the rare 
eases where an underfed and overworked con- 
dition is the cause of the attack, give ex- 
tract of malt in hot milk every two or three 
hours and equalize the circulation by rest in 
bed with artificial heat. 
a 

Overworked Kidneys.—How can the kidneys 
be overworked in the expulsion of too much 
uric acid? Inthe same way that any organ or 


TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


muscle may be,’by overtire. All organs are fitted 
to do wella certain amount of work, but force 
that work to an excessive degree, and overtire 
and debility with probable congestion result. 


Molasses and Rheumatism,—Is molasses hurt- 
ful to one who has rheumatism? }Yes, all sweets 
consist chemically of sugar, which has such an 
affinity for sayeee that itis apt to rob the nitro- 
genous foods of what they need, and therefore 
they rot in the system instead of digesting oe 4 
erly, rheumatism resulting. We cannot live in 
health without the nitrogen, while we can with- 
out the sweets, which should be avoided unless 
it is certain that enough oxygen is absorbed in 
respiration to thoroughly oxidize both. The 

resence of rheumatism proves that there is not. 

ut if starches (potatoes, white flour bread, rice, 
etc) are freely used, you are no better off, because 
in digestion the starch is transformed into sugar 
(glucose). The only safety is in avoiding both. 


OUR WETERINARY ADVISER. 


Swelling in Hind Legs.—N. 8. has a horse whose 
hind legs are greatly swollen, the swelling goes 


down a little when worked. It has also a horny 
substance six inches long on back of the 
main tendon. Mix aloes 1 oz, soda _ car- 
bonate 1 0z,ground ginger % oz and boilin 

water % pt. Add ¥%&% pt of cold water anc 
give at one dose. Follow with sulphate of iron 4 
oz and nitre of potassium 4 oz. Mix and divide 
into 24 doses one to be given night and morning 
in bran mash. Repeat if necessary. Bathe the 
Jeo twige dajly with acetate of lead 4% oz, tincture 


eS a =v ot ; 
of arnica 2 oz and water £2,fiin Reamovethe horny 
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substances with a sharp red hot iron; a fire shuy*** 


el willdo. Put a piece of leather between the 
iron and the leg to prevent burning it. After a 
few days use oxide of zine 10z and vaseline 2 oz, 
rubbing on a little once a day. After the parts 
are healed apply a blister of cantharides 2 dr and 
lard 1 oz. 


Cramps of the Muscles of Stifle.—F. G. H.: 
Eight-months-old colt is in good condition, while 
standing in the stable, but when started up in the 
morning acts as if its leg was useless. It brings 
the leg upwards and outwards with a jerk and 
then down with some force. Another three- 
year-old colt is weak in its back. On backing or 
going down hill it will stagger or fall backwards, 
The colt is in good condition, but is useless for 
work. 1. Cramps of the muscles of the stifle is a 
common occurrence in colts. Rub the muscles of 
stifle joint once a day with soap liniment. 2. 
The trouble is caused by want of power of the 
muscles of the hips and being of long standing it 
is doubtful if medicine will be of any service. 
Mix and divide into 24 doses, nux vomica 2 oz, 
and sulphate of iron 4 oz, and give one daily in 
bran mash. 








Skin Disease in Dog.—H. D. G’s dog has sores 
on the neck and shoulders. The under part of its 
body is red. Steep one part tobacco in 30 parts of 
boiling water and rub a little of the lotion into 
the affected skin. Do not use too much at a time. 
Take one side of the neck first and two days after 
take the other side and so on until all the affected 
parts are covered. Another good dressing is 
made of 2 parts of sulphur, 1 of potassium carbon- 
ate, tar 1 part, lard or olive oil 8 parts. Melt the 
lard and stir in the sulphur and potassium, then 
add the tar. After washing the skin and drying 
it rub in well a sufficient quantity of the oint- 
ment. Repeat in a week if necessary. Also give 
5 drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic three times 
a day in the food and continue it for three or four 
weeks. 


and he wants to know if it will make any differ- 
ence to her offspring to breed her in that condi- 
tion. A horse was found standing in the pasture 
field bleeding from the nose, in a very weak con- 
dition and partially blind. The animal has re- 
covered, but one of its eyes is still affected. The 
offspring of animals that are in medium flesh but 
in good solid condition are stronger, and grow 
better than when the dam is too fat. It would be 
better to turn the sow out to pasture and feed 
lightly for a couple of weeks before breeding. 
The bleeding of the horse was likely caused from 
the rupture of a blood vesse!. Give the animal 1 
dr of nux vomica daily in bran mash for two 
weeks. Omit for two weeks and give again. 
Bathe the eye twice a day with cold water and 
atter each bathing use nitrate of silver 10 gr and 
distilled water 2 0z, putting a little into the eye 
with a feather. 





Cramps in Swine.—R, R. B’s hogs have lost the 
use of their legs. They seem to be affected with 
cramps of the legs which draw the toes up to the 
body. When in this condition they are hot and 
feverish. They seem to be well otherwise and 
eat when food is put within their reach. Give 
each hog from one to two teaspoonfuls of bromide 
of potassium in half a pint of water or ina small 
mash three or fourtimes daily until the eramps 
disappear. If they cannot use their legs then, 
give each 10 to 15drops of tincture of nux vomica 
in a spoonful of milk for a week or two if neces- 
sary. 





Lumps on Stifle Joint.—G. S.’s cow has a lump 
on each stifle which he thinks is caused by lying 
on the stable floor. Keep the animal on a soft 
floor while in the stable and use biniodide of 
mercury,1drand vaseline 1o0z. Rubon a little 
with the fingers every second week, and con- 
tinue for several months if necessary. 
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Electricity, for the cure of disease, that can be readily 
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Electricity, properly applied, is fast taking the place of 
drugs for all Nervous, Rheumatic, Kidney and Urinal 
Troubles, and will effect cures in seemingly hopeless 
tases where every other known means has failed. 

Any sluggish, weak or diseased organ may by this 
means be roused to healthy activity before it is too late. 

Leading medical men use and recommend the Owen 
Beit in their practice. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of acute, 
thronic. and nervous diseases, prices, and how to order in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian languages; will 
be mailed, upon application, to any address for 6 cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
Main Office and Only Factory, 
201 tof211 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 
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Cut this out and send it to us with yous 
full pame and address, and we will send 
you one of these elegant, richly jeweled, 
gold finished watches by express forexams 
nation, 82¢if you think it is equal in ap 
pearance to any $25 00 gold watch pay ota 
sample price, $3.40, and it is yours. We 
send with the watch our guarantee that you 
can return it atany time within one yous 
if not satisfactory, and if you sell or cause 
the sale of siz we wil! give you Ons 
Write at once as we sha!! send out sampleg 
for 60 days only Address 
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FITS CURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. Ii. Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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by 8 of the above organs when I will send you full 
pertionlare of a cheap, sure and permanent Home Cure 
"REE of charge. OR.6.A. WILLIAMS, East Hampton, Cone: 


Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co., N. ¥. 
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